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It’s a tough pull for “anchor mai” Johnny 
gn |} ; 


and his team. But thanks to Mother’s loving 


care and her wisdom in the selection of 


proper foods, his arms and legs are sturdy 
and strong. 

Ever since babyhood when doctor recom- 
mended canned strained infant foods, canned 
foods have helped meet Johnny’s vitamin and 


mineral requirements. For canned foods are 





“ANCHOR MAN”. .. 


sealed-cooked at the cannery —a process 
which conserves in high degree food essen- 
tials necessary to good health. 

Minerals, for instance, that are soluble in 
water, can be materially diminished in the 
home method of cooking when the cooking 
water is poured away. But canned foods are 
sealed-cooked in a limited amount of water, 


and soluble minerals remain within the can. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


LBERT W. WHITNEY says, ‘‘We are 
a curious people. ... We are hard 
to wake up, but when we are once 
aroused we do more than complain; 
we go at our problem and solve it.” 
Now that we are at last becoming 
aware of the tremendous price we pay 
in automobile accidents, we are more 
interested in prevention methods, and 
safety education in general. In his 
article, “Educating the Young Driver,” 
Mr. Whitney not only shows what is 
already being done in civic-minded 
communities, but what can be done in 
the future. Mr. Whitney is eminently 
fitted to give valuable advice on the 
subject. He is associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, and 
vice-president in charge of education 
for the National Safety Council. He is 
author of several articles and speeches, 
and of a new book, Man and the 
Motor Car, which is reviewed in this 
issue. 


The many readers of DOROTHY CAN- 
PIELD FISHER’S work know her deep 
understanding of human values; her 
concern for the men, women, and chil- 
dren in ordinary family life with its 
hopes and joys and disappointments 
and intensities. It gives us great 
pleasure to have Mrs. Fisher con- 
tribute “Children as Future Home- 
makers,” the final article in our Parent 
Education Study Course, “The Pro- 
gressive Home.” Aside from her many 
fine novels, Mrs. Fisher has done a 
great deal of work along the lines of 
child welfare, and in the educational 
field. Her father was an educator, col- 
lege professor, and president of sev- 
eral state colleges, and it was during 
his presidency of Ohio State Univer- 
sity that Mrs. Fisher took her A. B., 
studying later for her doctor’s degree 
at the Sorbonne and Columbia. She 
was the first American to put the 
Montessori sys- 


children. One of the pioneers in adult 
education, her book, Why Stop Learn- 
ing ?, surveys what the adult public is 
voluntarily doing to continue educa- 
tion. Through her novels, Mrs. Fisher 
has won international fame. 


“A Child Who Was S-H-Y”’ is a be- 
guiling little story about a sad little 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


girl. ... But read it. DOROTHY BLAKE 
is the author. Our readers are familiar 
with her through her articles which 
have appeared in this magazine. Her 
new book, The Diary of a Suburban 
Housewife, is just off the press. 


Last month we published a helpful 
article by MARGARET HOUSE IRWIN 
about the proper diet for the expectant 
mother. In this issue, her “Solid Foods 
for Sound Babies” deals with all the 


foods besides milk, as well as the cor- 
rect method of introducing them, 
which are all-important to the welfare 
of Junior in his first year. As we have 
already mentioned, Dr. Irwin has done 
a great deal of work in science, home 
economics, nutrition, and physiological 
chemistry. Her work is absolutely 
authoritative, and her informal style, 
delightful. 


“Books to Read Aloud” is a delight- 
ful article by MARY ESTHER DYKEMA 
about the nightly reading-aloud cus- 
tom. When it was inaugurated with 
her own children, a new widening of 
horizons and deeper family under- 
standing were the result. The author 
tells us that she is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, finds time for some writing, 
and is interested in parent-teacher 
work. Judging from her article, she 
must have a very nice young family. 


FILBY EDMUNDs, author of “The 
Decorative Impulse,” makes many 
worthwhile suggestions for interest- 
ing children in home decorating. After 
all, letting them express themselves in 
artistic ways is a grand solution for 
that awesome symptom, adolescent 
restlessness. Don’t miss it. 


The poem called “Spendthrift” is by 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER, a young woman 
who has found time, during the last 
year and a half, in addition to per- 
forming the many duties of a house- 
wife, to write poetry which has ap- 
peared in over thirty magazines and 
newspapers. Mrs. Miner lives in Kan- 
sas City. 


7 * a 
The editorial for this issue, ‘‘Keep- 
ing a True Perspective,” is by FRANK 


HOWARD RICHARDSON. Dr. Richardsonis 
well-known forhis 





tem of child train- 





ing in home and 
school before the 
American public. 


If You Are Interested In... 


helpful advice to 
baffled parents— 
some of which has 
appeared in this 


Later, she was magazine. Partic- 
appointed the The Preschool Child, see pages 11, 12, 17, 23. ame ” ete 
only woman mem- The Grade School Child, see pages 11, 15, 17, 18, 22. in the diseases 
ber of the State The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 14, 15, 17, 18. andthetraining of 


Board of Educa- 
tion of Vermont, 
and since then 
has done much to 
improve the con- 
ditions of school 
life for country 








Children of All Ages, see pages 8, 20, 46. 

Home and School Material, see pages 6, 11, 14, 20. 

P. T. A. Problems, see pages 5, 8, 20, 34, 35, 36, 41, 
42, 43, 44. 


children, he has 
written a great 
deal along these 
lines. He has also 
been active in the 
North Carolina 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


3 | First Policy Issued February 1, 1843—Ninety-three Years Ago 
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On December 31, 1935, this ‘First American Life Insurance Company” to issue 
a Policy, had Assets of $1,239,039,565, an increase of $78,529,913 over 1934. 


— = 


During 1935 the Company paid Policyholders and their Beneficiaries $138,591,009. 


The Company’s Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Contingen- 
‘ cies on December 31, 1935, was $55,769,831, and it has set aside $24,421,034 
for Dividends in 1936. 
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f Insurance issued, including $13,495,272 Dividend Additions, amounted to 
: $266,097,986, an increase of $13,132,815, making the total Outstanding 
r 
Insurance $3,708,081,401. | 
: | 
ss R | 
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, BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1935 | 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
ie Per Cent 
y ES ee a ee 6.04 $74,901,892.84 Policy Reserves .......... $1,072,064,612.00 } 
.. United States Government bonds 14.15 175,315,977.01 Supplementary Contract Reserves . . 53,979,577.97 | 
or ' State, County and Municipal bonds 3.13 38,84 1,937.07 Other Policy Réobiiisios:: oS Sk 19,295,853.93 } 
in Canadian Government, Provin- Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in 
or cial and Municipal bonds . . 1.13 14,049,542.40 RIN oi EE a a eae on 3,761,218.56 | 
at ar OORT 05 569,233.47 Miscellaneous Liabilities .... . . 4,788,976.68 | 
Railroad, Public Utility and In- : 
PT ee ae 32.99 408,710,004.94 Reserve against Interest on Mortgage 
Loans overdue more than six months 1,424,754.37 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 1.87 23,176,150.00 ) 
‘id ; Reserve for Taxes. . ....cces 2,942,406.06 | 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) . . . 19.22 238,143,421.62 Dividend hs Sieene 2442; ane 
»y Real Estate (at cost orless) .. 4.38 5 4,236,357.23 ividends payante in pees" ’ ’ . 
an os Sa 14.35 177,785,418.50 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends 149,147.19 
- Premiums in course of collection 1.32 16,404,184.08 Special Contingency Reserve* .. . 442,152.64 
. InterestandRentsdueandaccrued 1.36 16,829,561.33 Fund for Depreciation of Securities 
- Cash advanced to pay claims . .O1 75,884.22 and General Contingencies . .. . 55,769,831.46 
a Total Admitted Assets ... $1,239,039,564.71 cc rere ey ea ae $1,239,039,564.71 
n- * The Special Contingency Reserve represents the difference between the values carried in assets for non-amortizable 
bonds and for preferred stocks and the actual December 31, 1935 market quotations on such bonds and stocks. 
{ 
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Everywhere men and women are giving fresh tell us you have seen this advertisement and 
so | giving 
the consideration to rebuilding and strengthenin wish to receive the booklet, "The Dollar that 
their plans for security against future tell Keeps on Growing,” recently published by The 
na §f 








through life insurance. If you are one of these, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
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Talk It Out 


HE new thing in programs, which is permeating most forward- 
looking organizations, is discussion, and for excellent reasons. 
For a hundred years the government in the United States throve 
because communities were small and citizens of a given community 
came together at stated intervals to hear reports of the governing 
officers—selectmen, school committees, parish trustees, or even the 
higher-ups, like governors and presidents—and then to ask ques- 
tions until they really understood affairs, or to criticize the officers 
face to face for what seemed undesirable. 

As long as we could do this we had good government, for it was 
“government for the people, by the people.”’ But now we have flocked 
together into cities so vast that it is impossible for us to know those 
whom we, ourselves, elect to legislate or administer for us. No longer 
do we have the opportunity to talk freely with them, and we must 
draw our conclusions from newspapers, magazines, election sheets, 
or the radio, with its irritating impossibility of talking back. 

There must be some way of reéstablishing this early understanding 
of situations and personalities, and I believe that the United States 
Commissioner of Education has shown us how, in his forum project. I 
would, however, go farther than he does in bringing the forum into 
our own neighborhoods. If neighbors would come together, perhaps 
making a precinct, or some other arbitrary boundary, many more 
persons would be included in this great adult education project, even 
though they might not be able to bring famous speakers from long 
distances. Citizens of small communities think, as well as those in 
great cities. I suspect that most of our best thinking has always been 
done by those who are not constantly distressed by city sights and 
sounds, and if we cannot afford to have a former “higher-up noble” 
come to expound to us, we can ask the scholars and skilled workers 
of our own communities to guide our discussions. It must, of course, 
be impersonal, constructive, and well planned or it will degenerate 
into diatribe and controversy which will destroy rather than build. 
We shall learn something by hearing both sides of a question even 
if we do get excited and have to apologize afterward for something 
we have said in the heat of the moment. 

There is no community too poor to create and maintain a public 
forum, for we can find speakers who are glad to assist in the enter- 
prise without pay; there will be private houses, parish houses, town 
halls, or schools free of rent, and there will be eager participants 
for all discussions. Simple instructions and suggestions for conduct- 
ing discussion groups of various kinds may be had from our Wash- 
ington office, if the discussions be held in connection with parent- 
teacher associations. 

I hope every parent-teacher association will sponsor and foster one 
of these discussion groups, keeping in mind always our three ob- 
jectives, non-partisanship, non-commercialism, and non-sectarianism. 


Daag A league Ae 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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cc R. BACON, why is it that so 

a many of your high school 
drivers have accidents and are brought 
before the court for speeding and other 
infractions of the traffic laws?” It was 
this question, propounded by Lieu- 
tenant Frank Kreml, who has been 
so largely responsible for the remark- 
able traffic safety record of Evanston, 
Illinois, that set Principal Francis 
Leonard Bacon of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School thinking about the 
traffic accident situation and the re- 
sponsibility of the high schools. It was 


aU 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PHILIP D. GENDRE 


by Albert W. Whitney 


this that led him to start work teach- 
ing the principles of good driving in 
his school some five years ago. Today, 
hundreds of high schools throughout 
the country have followed the example 
of Evanston and a few other cities 
where the work got an early start; the 
movement is gaining strength so 
rapidly, and the need and reasons for 
doing such work are so compelling, 
that it seems safe to predict that only 
a few years will pass before every high 
school in the country that has any 
ambition to meet the needs of the 


THE NATIONAL 


modern world will be swept into this 
undertaking, in other words, that the 
high schools will have definitely ac- 
cepted the task 
drivers. 


of training young 


The courses, except for some work 
with a stripped automobile chassis, 
are carried on for the most part in the 
classroom. They supply essentially 
background material. They cover such 
details as the following: the place of 
the automobile in our modern civiliza- 
tion, the mechanism of the car, the 
mechanics of driving, problems of the 
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THE YOUNG DRIVER 


- - - A Specialist in Safety Training Explains 
What Education for Safety in Driving Can 
Accomplish in Civie-Minded Communities 


highway, the psychology of the driver, 
codes of the road, the art of driving, 
traffic accidents and their implica- 
tions, and traffic safety. They do not, 
in general, furnish a training in the 
actual handling of the car. At least 
one high school, however, the high 
school at State College, Pennsylvania, 
is doing the whole job and is giving 
not only the classroom work but 
actual instruction in driving on the 
road. 

Some years ago, a professor of in- 
dustrial engineering at Pennsylvania 
State College, Mr. Amos 
E. Neyhart, looking into 
the future and, visual- 
izing our present traffic 
accident situation, be- 
came satisfied that the 
problem could not be 
solved except by the crea- 
tion, through the most 
thorough and _ careful 
training, of a new race 
of drivers, and he pro- 
ceeded to carry his ideas 
into action. In his own 
car and with his own 
gasoline and on his own 
time (starting at five o’clock in the 
morning) he began to train young 
people in the actual technic of driving. 
He had the utmost cooperation from 
his pupils. Five o’clock on a rainy 
morning is not exactly exhilarating, 
but without exception he has found 
his pupils ready and waiting. 

Up to date, Professor Neyhart has 
trained eighty-seven young people. He 
thinks they must have, on the average, 
an individual driving experience of 
twenty thousand miles; yet not one of 
them has up to the present time even 
scratched a fender. Professor Ney- 
hart seems to have done what he 
undertook to do; apparently he is 
actually producing a new race of 
drivers, 

After some years of this work, the 
State College community woke up to 
what was going on, and last fall the 
enterprise was taken over by the high 
School; there has been a competition 
between service clubs and parent- 
teacher associations to see which 


would pay for the expense. Today, 
every student in the State College 
High School can have thirty-two hours 
of free driving instruction on the road. 
Professor Neyhart takes his pupils out 
four at a time, with shifts of fifteen 
minutes each at the wheel, and it is 
safe to say that the three observers 
are absorbing the instruction that he 
gives as effectively as the one who is 
at the wheel. 

In the belief that other high schools 
will have to adopt the same procedure, 
Professor Neyhart is now taking the 
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the high schools in New Hampshire 
are carrying such courses; all the high 
schools in New York City, beginning 
this coming semester, will be offering 
such courses for which the instructors 
have been in training for months; Min- 
nesota last year gave driving instruc- 
tion to ninety thousand of its high 
school students. Indiana, however, has 
gone further than any other state; 
its State Department of Education has 
made twenty hours of work in a good 
driving course compulsory for every 
student before he can graduate from 
high school. 

The pressure upon the schools 
has by no means come only 
through official lines; much of it 
has come from the pupils them- 
selves. The Hi-Y Clubs, for in- 
stance, have played an important 
part in securing the present results. 

With this statement of what 
has actually taken place, let us 


Classes in two up-to-date high schools learn 
how the wheels go ’round and around 


next step by arranging to give courses 
for teachers of good driving during the 
summer session of Pennsylvania State 
College this year. 

This demand upon the high schools 
is not localized; it comes from all over 
the country. At least sixty-five high 
schools in New Jersey are giving good 
driving courses, running up to sixteen 
hours in some cases; four-fifths of all 
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now look at the situation that has led 
to this new development: why the high 
schools must be brought into the pic- 
ture and just what needs to be done. 

The problem is far more than merely 
correcting the faults of young drivers. 
It appears to be true, to be sure, that 
young drivers have a disproportion- 
ately large number of accidents. They 
have the (Continued on page 22) 
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CHILDREN 
AS FUTURE 


NE of the best and broadest defi- 

nitions of education—although 
one that takes a little thought to ap- 
preciate—is that it is the process of 
learning how to give up trivial, passing 
but immediate pleasures for the sake 
of larger, vital, permanent but more 
remote satisfactions. It is one of the 
hardest lessons for us all; and we 
adults get little outside help in learn- 
ing it. It is true that it is hard for 
children, for instance, to forego eating 
too much candy (although at the mo- 
ment it tastes so good) in order to 
have an untroubled digestion, hours 
later. But little boys and girls have 
parents watching over them ready to 
snatch away the tempting candy box 
before too dangerous an amount is 
eaten, to protect the child from his 
inexperienced unwisdom, to _ stand 
guard over his digestion till he has 
been sufficiently educated by life and 
study to take care of it himself. There’s 
nobody, however, to stand guard over 
us parents when, forgetting the great 
and permanent future satisfactions 
that can be ours if we earn them, we 
grab at the immediate trivial pleasure 
of self-indulgence. Whose business is 
it to refrain from the mental and 
physical laziness which is so delicious 
at the moment, and sure poison for the 
future of our children and hence for 
our later years? Ours alone! The 
candy box of thoughtless egoism lies 
temptingly open, with nobody to 
snatch it away from us, no matter how 
greedily we gorge ourselves on its 
dangerous sweets. 

There is something touching in the 
spectacle of a young mother anxiously 
keeping her little girl from being run 
over by the automobiles, with nobody 
to keep her from being run over by the 
bad habits of nagging or dreariness. 
And the young father who works hard 
to make enough money so that his 
children need not associate with cheap 
or vulgar-minded people, while there 
is no one whose business it is to see 
that in his reading he keeps away from 
cheap or vulgar-minded magazines, 
papers, and books. On a stirring, 
sunny, windy, bracing holiday, just 
the chance for a nature walk with the 





children in the woods, we parents elect 
to sleep late, sag dully around the 
steam-heated house in wrapper and 
slippers, smoking and eating too much, 
rather snappish to each other and the 
children toward the end of the day 
from lack of fresh air and exercise. 
Well, there’s nobody to remind us that 
we're selling our birthright for a mess 
of very poor pottage. Worse, that we 
are whittling down our children’s 
birthright of faith that home life is 
worth while. No, we parents ourselves 
must learn to shut the lid down on 
our own moral candy boxes, if we want 
to enjoy later certain inestimably 
sweet satisfactions. There is nobody 
to correct our blunderings, even when 
they threaten to spoil what we most 
value. 

So, since we must not only plan but 
carry out our campaign as parents, 
we must learn to lift our eyes often 
to the distant goal we hope to reach. 
What is that goal? What is the great- 
est and most permanent satisfaction 
we can hope to get out of parenthood? 
When the new baby is put into our 
arms, we know we can’t stand still. 
From that moment on, we will be go- 
ing somewhere with it. We will wander 
in circles if we don’t constantly cor- 
rect our course with a glance toward 
our destination—which is, of course, 
to have each child for whom we are 
responsible, grow up into an adult 
with a fair chance at a happy, useful, 
interesting, and hopeful life. 

Do you think it slightly silly to set 
down in words such an obvious tru- 
ism? I’m not so sure. I think one of 
our difficulties as parents comes from 
our frequent forgetting of that truism. 
If we more often thought of our chil- 
dren as the adults they will so soon 
become, we might less often fail to be 
what they need, to help them prepare 
for grown-up life. We need not—most 
of us ordinary parents could not—be 
philosophers enough to try to see eve- 
ryday details in Spinoza’s “light of 
eternity”; but we shall certainly get 
life in much better proportion and 
perspective if we try to see breakfast, 
dinner, supper, catching trains, going 
to bed, and waking up, school and 
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HOMEMAKERS 


play and work and sickness and health 
as parts not only of the present but 
of each child’s future. 

This is, of course, peculiarly and 
literally true as far as their future 
family and home life goes. A boy be- 
gins to learn about how to be a civil 
engineer with his first arithmetic les- 
son. He begins to learn about how to 
be a husband and father with the dawn 
of his consciousness of what goes on 
around him in his home. A girl learns 
out of books in school and college 
classes about chemistry and French 
and American history. She learns at 
home, often before the beginning of 
her conscious memory, a large part of 
all she is ever to know about what 
can be expected from marriage and 
parenthood. For, of course, what you 
look at from the outside, you’re never 
sure of. And other people’s home life 
she can see only from the outside. 

Men and women have, in the nature 
of things, so few opportunities to find 
out anything at first hand about what 
home life can be! Most of us are forced 
to generalize from just two experi- 
ences—our own and that of our par- 
ents. (I don’t consider that any real 
experience of home life at all falls to 
the lot of the few who, in their par- 
ents’ or their own lives, encounter the 
modern tandem idea of stringing on 
one short-lived marriage after an- 
other.) This means that parents in the 
home life they create for their chil- 
dren provide just half of all the 
authentic material they can get on 
which to base an opinion of marriage 

and just about all they have when 
they arrive at the age when they begin 
to think about it for themselves. 


As you read this, are you thinking 
that I have forgotten the effort being 
made nowadays to recognize the need 
for more information about marriage 
and home life, and to give class in- 
struction to young people in those 
“subjects”? No, I have not forgotten 
that. And I don’t underestimate its 
value. It has been absurd that young 
people studied every branch of learn- 
ing in the world except what most 
concerned their own and the world’s 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


happiness and success. I rejoice that 
that absurdity is disappearing. There 
are many interesting and thought- 
provoking things which young people 
can learn with their minds about dis- 
coveries in human psychology. But 
you are mistaken if you think that is 
going to count very heavily against 
what you, their parents, have already 
taught them through their emotions 
on that subject. What you learn with 
your mind in a class about building 
bridges or writing legally sound con- 
tracts has a very different relation to 
your probable success in building 
bridges or drawing up contracts from 
the relation between what you learn 
in a class about the psychology of 
marriage and parenthood to your hap- 
piness and success after your wedding 
day. 

The professors who teach the prin- 
ciples of law and engineering en- 
counter in their students’ minds no 
obstacle but ignorance. He who tries 
to impart some information about 
marriage finds the young people un- 
der his tuition full to the brim with 
conscious, subconscious, and uncon- 
scious preconceptions on that subject. 
The only student who could “study” 
the principles underlying marriage 
with as open a mind as he studies any- 
thing else would be one just emerging 
from life-long total solitude on a 
desert island. Every other young man 
or woman comes to a study—or even 
to casual wandering thoughts—about 
marriage and home life, with every 
fiber of his personality already col- 
ored by ideas, emotions, and impres- 
sions, good and bad, accurate and mis- 
taken. 

And where did he get those ideas, 
emotions, and impressions? From ex- 
periences in his childhood home, many 
of which his conscious mind has for- 
gotten; from a tone of voice (good- 
humored or snarling) his father used 
to his mother on a rainy day fifteen 
years ago; from the expression (of 
happy, loving solicitude or grim, dis- 
couraged exhaustion) he saw on his 
mother’s face one night when, half- 
waking up, he watched her through 
his half-closed eyelids, opening or 
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closing his windows; from the way his 
home looked to him (safe haven of 
refuge, or dreaded prison house) as he 
approached it from school the day he 
had been unjustly accused of cheat- 
ing; from the atmosphere (cheerful 
or uneasy) in which his mother waited 
for his father’s return from work; 
from the quality of attention (annoy- 
ed and unwilling, or intent and help- 
ful) given him as a child when, 
frightened and shocked by his first 
encounter with evil in the outer world, 
he tried helplessly in clumsy, awk- 
ward self-conscious words, to ask for 
aid in coping with it. No, whether we 
like it or feel overwhelmed by it, the 
fact remains that practically all the 
training for happiness in their own 
homes received by our,sons and daugh- 
ters, is given to them by their parents 
during their childhood. 

Above all, their fundamental atti- 
tude of belief or scepticism toward 
marriage and parenthood is generally 
settled long, long before they are of 
an age to have any personal interest 
in love or children. And this is vital. 
No matter how well informed you may 
be about the material data of an enter- 
prise, you are frightfully handicapped 
if in your heart you don’t really be- 
lieve that you can make a success of 
it. That’s as obvious as two and two. 
What is not so obvious is that the 
small girl spooning up her mashed 
potato and her coddled egg, while her 
father and mother talk across the table 
about a cut (or a raise) in his salary, 
is acquiring faith or scepticism about 
the institution of marriage. The 
salary cut (or raise) is nothing to her; 
the way her mother takes it, the way 
her father takes the way her mother 
takes it, indelibly color her attitude 
toward family life. 

Don’t mistake me. I do not at all 
mean that if her parents are to help 
her grow into faith in marriage and 
home life, they must converse in an 
affected tone of high philosophy, or 
assume an unnatural attitude of prig- 
gish disinterestedness toward such 
vital and thrilling matters as a cut or 
raise of a salary. No, it really will 
make very little difference what you 
say, either of you. Your little girl will 
probably not hear your words, nor 
would she understand them if she did. 
What does she know about salaries? 
You can safely curse your bad luck, 
fling your napkin on the floor and 
stamp on it if you are enraged over an 
injustice, or throw up your hat in 
childish glee over a piece of good luck 
if that suits your temperament. Your 
little daughter will be far too deeply 
absorbed in what her father and 
mother are—are to each other, that is 
—to listen to what they say. By some 
strange, unexplained, and almost un- 
erring instinct, she will, even as she 
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absent-mindedly licks the egg yolk 
from her lips, and pushes away the 
cat, penetrate effortlessly far below 
what her parents are saying to each 
other, to the one thing vital for her 
to know as material for understand- 
ing life and planning her own, when 
her time comes. This is the question to 
which she must find the true answer; 
this man and this woman with whom 
I live so closely that they cannot hide 
the meaning of their relationship from 
me, do they take what happens to 
them—prosperity, adversity, mono- 
tony—better because they are to- 
gether than if they were alone? On the 
answer to that question, slowly col- 
lected out of the material in her home, 
depends much of your curly-headed 
baby girl’s chance for happiness in 
life. 


Ir will be too late to provide a 


wedding veil for her when she is en- 
gaged to be married. It will already 
have been spun and woven all through 
her childhood and girlhood. When she 
walks up the church aisle towards her 
bridegroom, she will be covered from 
head to foot in the invisible veil of an 
attitude toward marriage and home 
life—white with hope and faith, or 
black with cynical distrust, or grimy 
drab with commonplace, mean, and 
practical considerations—woven as 
best she could out of her first-hand 
observation of the marriage she has 
known best. 

And that touching, slightly pathetic 
young man, your grown-up son, who 
in a brand new blue serge suit, his 
closely shaven face rather drawn and 
pale, waits nervously for his bridal 
procession to inch its slow-stepping 
way up the aisle toward him—do you 
think because he is young and inex- 
perienced and getting married for the 
first time, that he starts home life with 
an open mind.and a clean new slate 
on which to write? Not in the least. 
It is thickly covered with years of your 
handwriting, done in invisible ink on 
his subconscious mind. On one or an- 
other occasion of his married life, 
from the first day on, these invisible- 
ink comments, written years ago by 
his parents, leap into legibility, bring- 
ing a counsel of devotion or egoism, 
an exhortation to magnanimity or to 
meanness, to short-sightedness or to 
wisdom. 

As you restrain yourself from 
shrieking in perfectly justified rage 
and exasperation over your schoolboy 
son’s dripping slicker thrown down— 
again!—on your best sofa, you may 
think you are saying no more than a 
carefully casual, “Oh, Bobby, come 
back and pick up your things, will you 
please? Wet’s not very good for this 
blue brocade, you know.” That may 
really be all you are saying, today. 
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But years from now, your remembered 
voice may ring again in his ears, in q 
moment when he is about to fly into a 
well-justified rage of nervous exas- 
peration over a misdemeanor of his 
adolescent son; and this is what your 
son (bald and stout, perhaps) will 
hear you say: “Easy, now! Keep things 
in their right proportion. It takes lots 
of patience to bring up boys. One yell 
now would relieve your feelings, yes, 
but it might break something pretty 
important that would be hard to get 
mended.” 

The psychologists, psycho-analysts, 
child study specialists, learned though 
they may be, and often are, can do no 
more than help students use their 
brains. And our brains have so little 
to do with our attitude toward life. 
Such psychologists are like experts in 
pruning, who can stand before a grow- 
ing tree and give some good advice 
about how to shape it. They come far 
too late to have any influence about 
what is there on the young tree to 
shape. So mixed is our human heritage 
that our children get their inherited 
qualities—the seeds from which their 
personalities are to grow—not g0 
much from their two parents as from 
the human race which, in the last 
analysis, is their ancestor. That, we 
cannot control. But these seeds are 
planted in the home life we provide 
for them—trich, strong, full of nourish- 
ing elements, well-watered with love 
and confidence in life; or poor, cold, 
and arid, so that the roots of personal- 
ity, starved and parched and cramped, 
can throw up only sickly shoots. 

What we most hope for, of course, 
is that our children’s lives may, as 
they grow up, blossom into the flow- 
ery fertility of happy home life. It is 
our task, none too _ philosophical 
though we parents are, and distracted 
by the frictions and perplexities of the 
everyday struggle, to keep steadily in 
mind that that distant burst of blos- 
som and harvest of rich fruit depends 
to a large degree on the home soil into 
which our little children are today 
thrusting deep the roots of their 
hearts. 
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WAS S-H-Y 


Dorothy Blake ...... Tells How Home and School 


ATTY started out a friendly 
enough baby with goos and 
smiles in just about the right propor- 
tion to get the delighted ‘‘ohs’ and 
“ahs” of visiting friends and relatives. 
“She likes everybody,” said her en- 
chanted mother. 

And, naturally, everybody liked her. 
To such an extent that her visiting 
hours grew longer and longer and her 
resting hours shorter and _ shorter. 
Patty developed a disposition. 

“For all the world like your Aunt 
Mary,” said Father to Mother. 

“Just as crabby as your Uncle Ben,” 
said Mother to Father—and the score 
was about even. That’s the advantage 
of having kin on both sides of the 
family! 

But, as time went on, Patty seemed 
to be acquiring the plus score on peev- 


Resting hours grew shorter and 
. . - Patty developed a disposition 


ishness. Still people made a fuss over 
her because she was so pretty. She was 
scolded for crossness until she took 
refuge inside herself in a sudden shy- 
ness and drew away from any one who 
tried to come near her. 

“She'll soon be in kindergarten and 
the other children will make her get 
over that,” consoled a neighbor. 


Cooperation Solved the 
Difficulties of One Little Misfit 


But she went to kindergarten and 
it seemed to make her even more shy 
and aloof. The teacher said she was 
unsocial and wouldn’t join in group ac- 
tivities, which was a whole lot to say 
about one small girl just turning five, 
a small girl who had suffered so much 
attention that she didn’t want any. 
That is—she did and she didn’t. She 
longed to play with the other children 
but there were so many of them and 
the teacher was forever urging— 

“Come on, now, Patty, and join in 
the game. You mustn’t sit off there 
by yourself and be so disagreeable.” 

Of course, she wasn’t an awfully 
modern teacher or she would have 
known better than to turn the spot- 
light of public attention on an already 
sensitive subject. But how was Patty 
to know that? All she knew was that 
she was miserably self-conscious and 
wished she could vanish like a brownie 
down some crack in the floor. So she 
continued to sit at one side and watch 
the good times of the others. 

First grade was just the same and so 
was the second. Only, by this time, 
every one got sort of used to seeing her 
silent little person in the background 
and paid no more attention. That is, 
the children didn’t, but the grown-ups, 
and even Father and Mother, began to 
tell every one that “Patty is so pain- 
fully s-h-y’—just as though she 
couldn’t hear or spell. Mother urged 
her to come in when ladies came to 
call and she shook hands with all of 
them and tried to keep the tears from 
showing in her eyes when they made 
laughing remarks about the cat hav- 
ing her tongue. They didn’t even have 
a cat so that was silly; but she was a 
big girl now and mustn’t cry. Only it 
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was pretty hard not to cry outside 
when there were so many tears inside. 
Lots of times she felt lonesome—and 
the more people there were the more 
lonesome she felt. 


THEN she passed into Miss Ella’s 
room and things were so different. 
Miss Ella was terribly old—mother 
said she had said good-bye to her 
forties a long time ago. Maybe that 





Miss Ella was always asking Patty 
to do things for her and help her 


was why Miss Ella needed so much 
help. She was always asking Patty to 
get things for her and find things for 
her. 

“Please come here and hold this wool 
while I measure it for the curtain 
cords,” she would say, and Patty com- 
pletely forgot that “here” was the 
front of the (Continued on page 28) 
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OTHER, oh, Mom! 

Say, isn’t it 
about time for you to 
feed me? I’ll bet anything 
it’s been more than four 
hours since I last saw food. 
I’m absolutely empty. If 
you don’t hurry I'll start 
hollerin’. Gosh, a fellow 
has to look after himself in this world, 
all right, all right. 

“Oh, there you come; that’s more 
like it. Now what’s up? Where is that 
bottle I saw? Cereal first, you say. 
Well, T’ll try it. Ugh, prrh, out she 
goes. Watch out, Mom, you'll get 
splattered. Food, nothing; I’m not go- 
ing to eat that stuff, that’s awful! 
Another spoonful? Now, honestly, 
Mother, don’t be foolish! Just give me 
that bottle and let a fellow settle down 
to a little serious eating. There, that’s 
better. Thanks, Mom, I’ll try that 
cereal stuff again some day but right 
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by MARGARET HOUSE 


now, you understand, I’ve gotta eat.” 

And so the four- to six-month-old 
baby first encounters solid food. He 
may not recognize it as having any- 
thing whatever to do with relieving 
his hunger and therefore rebels at this 
new régime. Perhaps he will be more 
willing to cooperate after he has had 
a small portion of his milk to satisfy 
those first urgent hunger pangs. But 
any strange new food should be offered 
near the beginning of the meal before 
the baby’s hunger is sufficiently satis- 
fied to cause any lack of interest in 
food. 

The most important factor in start- 
ing an innovation such as this is the 
mother’s attitude toward it, for it is 
right at this time that feeding prob- 
lems either do or do not develop. 
Mothers must remain calm in the face 
of any circumstance that may arise 
and above all they must not let a child 
get all upset over a teaspoonful of 
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cereal. If the baby refuses it, just say, 
“All right, young man, we'll try again 
tomorrow.” Let it go at that, but on 
the morrow act as though you expect 
him to take the new food and like it. 
After all, in the early stages this 
process of introducing solid foods into 
the infant’s diet is more educational 
than nutritional. The actual eating of 
the cereal is not half so important as 
the development of the right eating 
habits. 

When any new food is first intro- 
duced it should be offered in very 
small amounts, gradually increasing 
the quantity until the baby is taking 
as much as you want him to. If the 
book says that a six-month-old baby 
should have four tablespoonfuls of 
puréed vegetables daily, don’t, for 
goodness sake, try to get him to eat 
that amount the very first day. If you 
encounter a good deal of “sales re- 
sistance,” you must slyly and strategi- 
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cally win the baby over. Cramming 
food down his throat won’t do it. It is 
essential to maintain a friendly rela- 
tionship between the baby and his 
food. Try mixing the cereal or spinach 
with the formula until the baby be- 
comes somewhat accustomed to the 
strange new flavor. Then gradually 
reduce the amount of formula until he 
eats the new food by itself. 

Once you have started giving a new 
food, continue doing so every day. If 
you wait several days or a week be- 
fore you offer it again you will lose 
the gains made and be right where 
you started from. Persist, but do it 
calmly and pleasantly. Insist that the 
baby take a small amount but don’t 
spend half an hour coaxing and 
wheedling him into eating another ta- 
blespoonful. If Junior finds that the re- 
fusal of food wins for him unlimited 
solicitation, he will make good use of 
this device to gain attention. It is a 
never-ending source of amazement to 
see how quickly a child of six months 
can learn such tricks. 


Now, I am going to list the foods, 
aside from milk, of course, that are 
introduced to the modern baby during 
his first year of life: 


1. At 2-4 weeks of age 

Orange juice and cod liver oil 
2. At 4-5 months 

Cereal 
3. At 6 months 

Vegetables and egg yolk 
4. At 7-9 months 

Toast or zwieback and butter 
5. At 10 months 

Baked potato and cooked fruits 
6. At 12 months 

Meat, fish, and raw fruits 


Each food that is listed is an addi- 
tion to the diet, not a substitute for 
any part of it. At ten months, for in- 
stance, the baby should be taking his 
formula plus all the additions made up 
to that time. And now he can have 
baked potato and cooked fruit besides. 
Thus the formula or breast milk grad- 
ually becomes only a part of the diet 
instead of the whole of it. 

The first additions, cod liver oil and 
orange juice, are added to supply cer- 
tain essential vitamins. Cod liver oil 
contains vitamins A and D and orange 
juice, vitamin C. Vitamin A is needed 
to stimulate growth and build up re- 
sistance to infections. Vitamin D is the 
vitamin that cements together cal- 
cium and phosphorous, minerals 
which the baby gets in milk, into 
straight, strong bones and perfect 
teeth. Halibut liver oil is a richer 
source of vitamin A than cod liver oil 
and can be purchased fortified with 
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vitamin D, so if 
your baby does not 
tolerate fat very 
well, and some 
babies don’t, a few 
drops of halibut liver 
oil will take the 
place of a whole tea- 
spoonful of cod liver 
oil. Either one is all 
right. The quantity 
of cod liver oil fed 
should be gradually 
increased from one- 
half of a teaspoon- 
ful for a month-old 
baby to two tea- 
spoonfuls at six 
months and_ three 
teaspoonfuls at one 
year. 

When a mother 
says, in regard to 
feeding cod liver oil, 
“What shall I put it 
in?” the proper an- 
swer is, “In the 
mouth.” Just drop it 
on the baby’s tongue 
and he will learn to 
like it. I know a 
child who, believe it 
or not, actually pre- 
fers a tablespoonful 
of cod liver oil to 
dessert. What is this new generation 
coming to? 

The baby needs vitamin C to build 
teeth, to keep the gums healthy, and 
to prevent scurvy. It is especially im- 
portant that the so-called artificially 
fed infant be fed vitamin C very early 
because, although raw milk contains 
this vitamin, it is destroyed by pas- 
teurization and by boiling the milk to 
make up the formula. A child who is 
breast-fed need not take orange juice 
until he is a month old, but a bottle- 
fed baby needs it almost at once. Be- 
gin by feeding one teaspoonful and 
increase the amount until at three 
months the baby is getting two to 
three tablespoonfuls daily. The orange 
juice may be diluted with boiled water 
at the start. 

Tomato juice, either fresh or canned, 
contains an abundance of vitamin C 
and makes a good substitute for 
orange juice. It is cheaper and is al- 
ways available as oranges may not be. 
Since it does not contain as much 
vitamin C as orange juice and since 
the method of canning it may alter its 
vitamin content slightly, one should 
feed twice as much of it as of orange 
juice. It seems to me that the best 
time to feed cod liver oil and either 
orange juice or tomato juice is in the 
morning when the baby is undressed 
for his bath and again when he is be- 
ing put to bed at night. This is be- 
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cause I find it much easier to 
wash cod liver oil stains off the 
skin than out of an adorable 
little embroidered dress. 

The cereal offered to the very 
young child should be one of the 
finer ones, without husks, and 
should be cooked and cooked 
and cooked. These highly re- 
fined cereals provide energy and cer- 
tain mineral elements but are not 
very potent sources of vitamins as 
most of the vitamins are found in the 
husks and germ of the grain. There 
is, however, a mixed cereal on the 
market which contains wheat, corn, 
oats, and a bit of alfalfa to supply 
vitamin A and yeast to supply vita- 
min B. It is especially prepared for 
babies and can be purchased at almost 
any drug store. Babies love it, and 
with the additional vitamins it is prob- 
ably a very nutritious addition to an 
infant’s diet. The best time to feed 
cereal is at the ten o’clock feeding in 
the morning and at the six o’clock 
feeding at night. Begin by giving one 
teaspoonful at a time and gradually 
increase the amourit until the baby is 
eating two or more tablespoonfuls at 
each of the two feedings. This is in 
addition to the breast feeding or for- 
mula and not as a substitute for part 
of it. The baby is growing rapidly and 
he needs this extra food. 

A newborn infant comes into the 
world with enough iron stored in his 
body to supply his needs for eight to 
ten months. Nature planned that this 
store of iron would take care of the 
child during the nursing period, for 
milk is notoriously lacking in iron. 
Iron, you remember, is an essential 
part of hemoglobin, the red pigment 
found in blood. (Continued on page 28) 
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It is essential to maintain a friendly 
relation between the baby and his food 





O you know a Milton 
in your neighborhood ? 
Perhaps he is a boy or per- 
haps he is a grown man; he 
might just as well be a girl 
or a woman. At all events, 
he is the person who is 
prone to blame others for 
his mistakes and his fail- 
ures. He lost his job because 
of jealousy in the organiza- 
tion; he did not get elected 
because he really did not 
want the office and would 
not stoop to the tactics the 
other men employed. This 
trait of finding an alibi for 
one’s failures, of failing to 
face one’s mistakes, does 
not develop over night. Like 
other habits, it grows as the 
result of frequent practice. 
How does the habit get started? 
What can parents do to help their 
children grow into men and women 
who face their own mistakes and 
profit by them? These are the ques- 
tions which are puzzling Milton’s par- 
ents in the question we are discussing 
this month: Milton, aged fourteen, has 
an alibi ready at all times. His teacher 
“gave” him the low grade; the other 
team stole his team’s signals; he mis- 
understood what was told him. His 
parents want him to learn to face his 
own mistakes and would like to know 
what other parents have found to be 
the cause of this habit and what solu- 
tion proved successful. 

A mother in Harvey, Illinois, be- 
lieves that “the first thing for Milton’s 
parents to do is to face the fact them- 
selves that they have been permitting 
him to evade facts for fourteen years.” 
She thinks this habit has been growing 
during all these years and that Mil- 
ton’s parents have just become aware 
of it. As to its possible cause, she says: 
“Perhaps some one has scolded him for 
a low grade or laughed at him when 
he lost a game. This made him feel 
inferior and to get his self-respect— 
and perhaps the respect of others— 
he learned to make excuses. When he 
found how easy it was to make people 
believe him, these excuses became 
easier and easier to find and to state. 
Probably he believed many of them 
himself.” 

A Cincinnati mother writes: ‘Peo- 
ple often say it is human nature to 
follow the way of least resistance, but 
that is only one side of human nature. 
The alibi-Miltons seem to know but 
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IN OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


this one side. Give them a difficulty and 
they will dodge it. To them a problem 
of any kind is a nuisance and they 
run away from it. They close their 
eyes to reality if it happens to be un- 
pleasant and, in seeking the easiest 
way out, which to them means the 
best way out, they will go so far as to 
deceive themselves as well as others.” 

She lists several possible causes: 
“A physical trouble of some kind 
might be at the bottom of it all; Milton 
may have lacked proper training from 
early childhood; or there may be an 
unfavorable condition in his environ- 
ment that makes it hard for him to 
face life as it is.’”’ As I read her letter, 
I began thinking of some children I 
had known. I wonder if any of you 
have known children like these, or if 





CHRISTINE SHOWS POOR TASTE 


Christine, aged sixteen, continues to 
use rouge, lipstick, eyebrow pencil, 
and eye shadow, and to wear French 
heels and frilly dresses to school even 
though her parents remonstrate and 
suggest that this excess is in poor 
taste. She says all the other girls do it. 

Won't you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood, and write us of similar experi- 
ences which you have had and what 
you did about them? Send your letters 
to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. before April 
10th. The answers will be printed in 
the June issue. 
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you can add others to the list. 

There was the girl who 
was the baby of the family 
and every one allowed her 
to win in games so that she 
expected to do so at school 
and on the playground. 
When she lost, she became 
bewildered and even angry, 
and quite naturally blamed 
the other children. 

There was the boy who 
blamed his playmates when 
the ball went through a 
window, instead of shoul- 
dering his share of the re- 
sponsibility for an accident 
during a team play. 

There was the little boy 
who was not strong and 
could not run fast, so he 
said some one had tripped 
him or got in his way when he failed 
to win the race. 

There is the army of children who 
are expected to measure up to the 
achievements of some older brother or 
sister because their parents and teach- 
ers do not face the fact that no two 
children are exactly alike. 

What can Milton’s parents do to 
help him overcome this habit? “Help 
him develop a fighting spirit,” sug- 
gests the Cincinnati mother, while 
the Illinois mother says: ‘“Milton’s 
parents might go with him to investi- 
gate the cause of the low grade so they 
can help him see where he is wrong— 
and they should help him correct the 
wrong. Above all, they should help 
him to see that they would far rather 
have him get a low grade or lose a 
game than to evade a fact.” 

After all, doesn’t it go back to 
values? Which will give Milton bet- 
ter satisfaction, greater self-respect, 
more ease of mind? To place the blame 
for his failure on some one other than 
himself or to face honestly the cause 
for his failure and to seek a way for 
changing failure into success? This 
is one of the secrets of success all 
through life, and Milton’s parents are 
very wise parents indeed when they 
try to help him learn to face facts. 
When Milton gets greater satisfaction 
out of facing his mistakes and doing 
something about them rather than 
seeking a way out, his problem will 
have been solved. Whatever his par- 
ents do to help him establish this new 
habit, it must be directed toward at- 
taching pleasure to facing facts rather 
than to evading them. 
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HE reading-aloud time used to be 

a hurried twenty minutes, a single 
chapter to quiet the children before we 
said good night. The master of the 
house we left downstairs with his pa- 
per, knowing that it would last him 
less than half an hour, as he is not 
one of those news addicts who read 
everything from “Advice to the Love- 
lorn” to the want-ads. Then, at the 
beginning of the winter two years ago, 
we began to read Treasure Island. The 
first chapter lasted into discussion at 
the next morning’s breakfast table, 
and we found the father of the family 
joining in with spirit. And when we 
went upstairs after dinner that night, 
he came along, to lie across the foot of 
one twin bed and listen. Through 
Treasure Island, The Little Princess, 
The Bastable Children, Huckleberry 
Finn, The Prince and the Pauper, 
Little Women (at which he sniffed 
now and then, but he did stay), he 
continued to occupy, uncomfortable 
but uncomplaining, the end of a bed. 
Then came an evening when the mend- 
ing basket was just too full, and we 
found ourselves saying, “How would it 
be if you read tonight?’ And from 
that time on, the father of the family 
ceased to be an innocent bystander. 
The reading hour was no longer a 
hurried twenty minutes but a long and 
enjoyable hour. 

I once heard a professor of philoso- 
phy throw a group of young women 
into a perfect dither of protest by 
saying: 

“Of course, there is no excuse for 
reading not done for the purpose of 
learning. To read for pure relaxation 
is as bad as to sleep away one’s life.” 
Thirty college juniors told him fifty 
reasons why he was wrong. 

“We can’t any of us live but one 
life,” insisted a solemn-eyed young 
person. “Why shouldn’t we have the 
experience of living other lives in 
books?” 

“Yes,” said another, “most of us 


by Mary Esther Dykema 


will lead humdrum, moral, normal ex- 
istences, entirely because we wish to. 
But we like to think that we might be 
a great actress, or a clever spy. That’s 
the reason books about unusual peo- 
ple are so satisfying.” 

“Besides,” said another, “good fic- 
tion is often more instructive than 
purely instructive literature, which is 
apt to be too beastly dull.” 

The professor—a mild little man 
with deceitfully expressionless blue 
eyes—let the storm of argument rage 
over and around him for some twenty 
minutes. Presently he turned his mild 
gaze toward the window, beyond which 
was a beguiling spring morning. 

“Well, young ladies,” he murmured. 
“T believe you have covered the sub- 
ject very nicely. Forgive me, but in 
this indolent weather, I sometimes 
have to wake you up.” 

The “other worlds” of books offer 
us journeys into other lands, other cen- 
turies than the one in which we live. 
Children from eight years of age on 
enjoy reading books which are far 
from dull for the older members of the 
family. Contemporary literature for 
children is fine, absorbing fiction; far 
better than it was in “our” day, and 
so far ahead of the poor, sentimental 
trash (published by the American 
Tract Society) which was fed our 
grandparents that we can be just as 
thankful for it as we are for haliver 
oil, Grade A milk, and child psy- 
chology. 

When one has finished the master- 
pieces of juvenile literature, wept 
over Black Beauty, absorbed Louisa 
Alcott, and once more committed the 
Oz books to memory, one is just be- 
ginning. At the end of our first winter 
of family reading, we had just about 
exhausted the supply of books on our 
own shelves. Then we discovered the 
public library. We had always used 
the reference room for any research 
needed in the family’s activities; 
whenever a member of the family 
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needed to know something about cos- 
tumes of the middle ages, English 
porcelain, or Greek architecture, we 
went to the library and brought home 
shabby but useful volumes. Being a 
typical American mother, trying to 
keep her children in a clean world, I 
had shunned library books for the chil- 
dren because they were dirty. But 
when they themselves took out library 
cards at school, and began to bring 
home their two books a week, I real- 
ized that I was being silly. 

In the last two years we have read 
over a hundred books, all from the 
juvenile room of the public library. We 
are grateful for this fine, intelligent 
service. The stories have been care- 
fully selected by experts; we know 
that they are suited to our require- 
ments. When we find a book that we 
especially like, we often buy a copy, 
because it will be read and re-read, 
as have Heidi, the Oz Books, Mary 
Poppins, Jane’s Father, and the others 
in the bookshelves. In a time when we 
have less money than usual to spend 
for books, the library has made it pos- 
sible for us to buy books which we 
like and enjoy thoroughly, without 
having to gamble on their contents. 


Q@NE of the numerous traditions of 
our family is that every year we read 
a book about birds. In the changing 
seasons we see so many of the feath- 
ered people, and we like to learn a few 
new kinds every year, and to grow 
more intimate with the habits of the 
familiar species. Of the many bird 
books we have read, by far the most 
delightful is Wild Wings, written by 
Julie Closson Kenly and illustrated by 
Henry C. Kenly. This book, which be- 
gins with a chapter on “The Mysteri- 
ous Egg,” and has such chapter head- 
ings as “Bird Geniuses,” “Police of the 
Air,” “Meadow Brigands,” and so on, 
not only has a wealth of excellent ma- 
terial clearly presented, but a harvest 
of chuckles. Every one likes to laugh; 
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children especially do. This book offers 
innumerable opportunities for learning 
with a laugh. 

Another book which gives generous- 
ly of laughter is Swallows and Ama- 
zons, by Arthur Ransome. This, the 
tale of boys and girls—four brothers 
and sisters and two more little sailors 
—who, as Amazons, give battle to the 
crew of the Swallow, is a grand yarn. 
I don’t know what it taught our chil- 
dren—some rather quaint ideas on the 
subject of camping, the process of 
making charcoal, and a good deal of 
nautical lore—but it taught me a good 
deal about mothers. I wish I could be 
as calm, as restrained, as courageous 
as the mother of the Swallows, who 
stayed at home on the mainland with 
“fat Vicky” while her four older chil- 
dren had a perfectly grand time on an 
island a mile from shore. We Ameri- 
can mothers do hover over our chil- 
dren so; it takes courage to let them 
have a real first-hand experience. 
Swallows and Amazons is written 
about no specific body of water, though 
our own youngsters commented that 
“it must be written by an English per- 
son, as they talk the way the Bastable 
children do.” We recommend it highly, 
as a mysteriously entertaining book. 
Mysterious, because the story itself is 
so slight that one wonders why it is 
so difficult to stop reading at bedtime. 

It has been our fairly rigid custom, 
ever since we inaugurated the family 
reading hour, to alternate between 
books of contemporary life and travel, 
and historical tales. One of our chil- 
dren felt that he needed a good deal 
of material on American history; so 
we have selected a number of tales 
dealing with one period or another in 
our own development. Gradually, as 
one reads of one period and another, 
the pieces begin to fit together, and 
one has American history complete in 
one’s mind. Some of our favorites 
among the many books we have read 
follow. The Swamp Fox, John Fros, 
tells of Marion and his hardy fighters, 
in the marshes of the Carolinas. Mari- 
on is one of the most glamorous of our 
American heroes; his coonskin cap, 
his ragged clothes, his bone horn that 
sounded the call to action have an aura 
of courage in the face of all odds. 
Then, one can travel a number of 
years and a good many miles and read 
about California in the days of the 
Spanish rancheros. 

The Ranch of the Golden Flowers, 
by Constance Lindsay Skinner, deals 
with the adventures of Lank Hardie 
and his sister Tess, whose parents 
have died on the way West, and whose 
wagon falls to pieces just as they reach 
the fields of golden flowers, and the 
hacienda of the DeSoto family. The 
influence of the two sternly nurtured 
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New England youngsters on the 
charming, leisurely, pleasure-loving 
and courteous DeSoto family, and the 
way they are influenced in return, is 
interesting and entertaining. One does, 
at moments, feel ashamed of one’s 
American compatriots for the way in 
which they took advantage of the 
Spaniards. 

Another book which gives one a 
twinge of conscience, if one is a north- 
erner, is Gray Caps, by Rose B. Knox. 
This tale of the civil war, written from 
a southern point of view, gives one a 
good many things to think about. It is 
a simply told, forceful story of the 
courage and pertinacity of the gently- 
born southern family. Of how clothes 
are dyed gray and made into uniforms 
for the utterly unequipped southern 
troops, of privations and courage and 


- the thrills of a new hat in years when 


new clothes were like a miracle. 

The Road to Carolina, beautifully 
written by Marjorie H. Allee, gives 
another phase of the Civil War with 
its account of the abolitionist’s stern 
point of view, the underground rail- 





SPENDTHRIFT 
by Virginia Scott Miner 


I must not take a long walk ? 
Then I shall take a small— 
And pack so much adventure in, 

I shall not mind at all. 


For I shall see white roses bend 
Inside the florist’s shop— 

And watch the cars play tag with space 
As red lights make them stop. 


Or, standing by some windowed 
wealth, 
Shall feel the ghostly stir 
Of caravans which bore these lengths 
Of lace and silk and fur. 


Oh, I shall take my little walk 
Past shops, garage, and store— 
And say, “Who buys with gold buys 
much— 
Who buys with love, buys more!” 





way for slave-running, the sieges of 
some of the towns along the battle- 
front. 

One trouble about books concerning 
history is that they must so often deal 
with war. Fortunately, in America 
part of our struggle has been with 
the land itself. Books about pioneering 
are many and fascinating. In them we 
have cut logs in the Northwest, we 
have found out that potatoes won’t 
boil as rapidly in the Colorado moun- 
tains as elsewhere, we have been am- 
bushed by Indians and known the 
dusty trail across the southern deserts. 
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The outstanding book in this field of 
literature as far as we are concerned, 
is a humble, simply-bound volume 
called On to Oregon, by Honoré W. 
Morrow. The material has been used 
before; the boy and his sisters are left 
parentless by the rigors of the trip 
across the plains, and carry on alone. 
But this time the boy is not a hero 
from the outset; he is a trial and a 
burden to his parents, and his develop- 
ment as he journeys across the con- 
tinent and becomes a man, responsible 
for his young family, makes the story 
far more than just a tale of pioneer 
days. And never has that trek across 
the continent been more vividly and 
absorbingly described. The days spent 
following the fearful Snake River, the 
Indians who stole the children’s food, 
the terrible fords through rushing wa- 
ter in the box of the wagon are so 
real that even after dinner one feels 
the pangs of starvation and the dis- 
comfort of cold and dirt and weari- 
ness. We were especially touched by 
the record of the family cow, who 
stepped forth as quite a heroine. The 
oxen would not follow their young 
master into the rushing water, but the 
cow, used to his voice and to obeying 
his commands, would follow unques- 
tioningly, and lead the oxen into the 
ford. Also, she managed to provide 
enough milk to keep the starving little 
ones alive on that terrible journey. 
This tale made us all discuss rather 
soberly whether or not we had “the 
stuff in us” to be pioneers, and whether 
or not we weren’t pretty soft in our 
modern world. When the Indian run- 
ner was found dead in the snow, killed 
by the tribe on whose territory he had 
trespassed in his effort to bring help 
from the mission, we thought we just 
couldn’t bear it. And it was all we 
could do t> restrain ourselves from 
addressin:y 4a letter to the wife of the 
missionary, to see if she found some 
food that agreed with the baby. Kit 
Carson and his Spanish wife come in- 
to the tale at one point and another, 
although they don’t help the children 
so very much, 

There are many good tales of the 
Revolution. One of these, of its prelude, 
is The Green Mountain Boys’ Ride. 
Written by Gilbert Smith, and excel- 
lently illustrated by Frank Dobias, it 
is sound history, written with the dig- 
nity and restraint of the New England 
mind. The situation is the trouble over 
the land grants in Vermont, and it 
shows plainly how wars can happen 
because of entangled misunderstand- 
ings and the misuse of authority. 
Everything in the book actually hap- 
pened and the fiction consists merely 
in giving the true deeds to fictitious 
persons. The personality of Ethan 
Allen is por- (Continued on page 32) 
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HILDREN’S clothes—particularly 

for the smaller children—are 
erroneously considered uniform. In my 
articles I continually stress original- 
ity and personality. In fact, I consider 
these factors so all-important that I 
even attempt to exaggerate that im- 
portance in your consciousness. Hats, 
above all else, should be chosen with 
the child’s individuality foremost in 
mind. 

I can’t begin to cover the huge field 
of children’s hat styles for all ages, 
but I will give you a general outline 
under the following informal head- 
ings, with the most becoming hats to 
the types mentioned. 

1. Cherubic and elfin types: Stock- 
ing caps; brimmed hats, turned up on 
one side; sunbonnets and tams; or 
large, uneven-brimmed hats. 

2. Old-fashioned type: Sunbonnets; 
poke bonnets; large brimmed hats; off- 
the-face, turned up brims. 

3. Smart but not pretty-pretty: Man- 
nish hats; sailors; small, round- 
brimmed (with tailored trimming), 
turned up all around; or turned down, 
mushroom shaped. 

4. More grown-up variety: About the 
same styles as those suggested above 
for the old-fashioned type. 
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5. Plain-looking children: Tailored 
hats with brims down in front and up 
in back; large, straight brims on very 
tailored hats; full berets, worn very 
cocked. 

As to color, No. 1 should find bright 
colors most becoming, such as ver- 
milion red, Kelly green, royal blue, 
and yellows. For No. 2, soft shades, 
light or dark—pastels, old blue, apple 
green, tea rose, etc. No. 3, dark or 
bright colors, i.e., navy blue, hunter 
green, maroon, and other shades simi- 
lar to No. 1. No. 4, older styles, but 
same type shades as No. 2, adding 
greys, dull reds, copper, greyed tur- 
quoise and peacock. No. 5, simple 
bright or medium shades like Chinese 
red and Dutch blue. Darker colors are 
not advisable. 
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e Top left: Knitted tam matching 
sweater or red with navy blue details 
and pompon. 


e Center: A fascinating hat with a 
very large brim and streamers in ap- 
ple green straw with black cherry 
colored grosgrain ribbon trim. 


e Top right: Blue sailors are quite the 
thing! Very cocky with tipped crown 
and ribbon trim. 


e Lower left: First sophisticated hat 
of soft red straw with pale yellow bow 
for trimming. 


e Lower right: A very tailored and 
chic sport hat for our befreckled miss, 
in pale grey with bright ribbon, feath- 
er, and scarf of red. 
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THE 


‘Decorative 
IMPULSE 


ROM the time their heir emerges 
from the play pen, young parents 
are meeting, indeed, colliding, with 
warnings, explanations, and advice on 
the intricacies of adolescence. Few of 
these parents, however, have been re- 
cently enough involved in the actual 
state to weather without jolt the fierce 
withdrawals, frantic outbursts, ex- 
treme casualness in some matters, 
equally extreme vanity in others in- 
dulged in by their hitherto evenly- 
keeled youngsters. “Strange, I calls 
it,” as I overheard a bulbous old Lon- 
don charwoman mutter after a lurid 
description of a scene into which she 
had walked at her lady’s flat that 
morning. “Well, not so much strange 
as—queeeer,”’ mused her companion. 
We suggest that many of the 
“strange” aspects to the case of the 
adolescent, and the “queeeer’”’ ones too, 
can be painted out. We mean that, lit- 
erally—a can of paint, a business-like 
brush, a piece of furniture, and very 
few admonitions. Self-confidence is 
what your young person is needing— 
self-assurance in a suddenly widening 
and perhaps wobbling world. A very 
precious feeling is this self-confidence 
—and one which is known to accom- 
pany the continued laying-on of a fat, 
color-ladened brush. It is also known 
to enlarge itself considerably as the 
blank piece of furniture simply and 
swiftly is transformed into one of in- 
dividuality. And when the finished ob- 
ject stands, a quietly glistening ex- 
pression of some one’s taste and skill, 
self-satisfaction runs very high. Pa- 
rents who have witnessed the Meta- 
morphosis by Paint say, “Of course,” 
because it is so natural and obvious 
a process, and then ‘“‘Thank goodness,” 
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because it is temporarily so complete. 
It has at one time answered the need 
to create, to exercise individual taste, 
and to demonstrate ability. It has di- 
verted the urge to decorate away from 
matters of personal appearance where 
it stimulates self-consciousness, and 
into the individual background where 
it promotes poise. 

The economy of this suggestion is 
one more point highly recommending 
it. Unpainted furniture of good mate- 
rial, workmanship, and design can be 
bought very reasonably at practically 
any department store. An old or mere- 
ly fatigued bit of family furniture will 
do as well. No matter how lurid a 
painting job fancy at first dictates, the 
furniture itself is still intact and will 
cheerfully submit to further scrapings, 
paintings, and gusts of artistry, at the 
same time constantly serving its orig- 
inal utilitarian purpose—except when 
too wet! The cost of painting mate- 
rials is negligible and merely a little 
judgment and knowledge are required 
in their selection. A two-inch brush will 
answer most needs in furniture paint- 
ing not only cutting an encouragingly 
wide swathe of color in its sweep but 
also entering willingly into most re- 
cesses. But make no compromise on its 
quality. The proverbial fly in the oint- 
ment is not more maddening than 
the whisker in the wet paint. A bottle 
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of turpentine for thinning paint that 
has become too thick, and for washing 
brushes and removing spots, a small 
amount of thin shellac, some 00 emery 
cloth, fine sandpaper, and a good flat 
paint in the color desired will be com- 
plete equipment for a very profes- 
sional job. 

Before permitting actual contact be- 
tween child, materials, and furniture 
it would be well to give a little pre- 
cautionary information. Explain that 
the success of the finished surface de- 
pends on the condition of the first 
and the surfaces of the intervening 
coats. If there is a ridged or rough 
place on the original piece it will still 
be there, only a little more so, at the 
finish. This means scraping and sand- 
papering where necessary, whether 
the furniture is old or new. In fact, 
with old furniture it is usually advis- 
able to use paint remover and scrape 
back to the original wood. New wood 
is extremely absorbent so it will need 
a thin coat of shellac in order to in- 
sure the following paint coat drying 
with a uniformly smooth surface. 
Shellac dries quickly and the actual 
painting can start soon after. It 
should also be explained that the sur- 
face to be painted must be thoroughly 
clean and dry, and that a second coat 
must wait until the first is assuredly 
dry. Demonstrate the use of turpen- 
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tine for removing paint from fingers, 
and warn of the disappointing result 
from dust blowing on freshly painted 
surfaces. Ventilation can be adequate 
put modified, with a pail of water 
standing by in which a large onion has 
been sliced to absorb some of the paint- 
ing odor (which it actually does with- 
out being offensive itself). For the 
rest, confine your admonitions to hav- 
ing plenty of newspapers underneath 
the article to be painted and on sur- 
rounding floor. 

The chair, chest, bureau, or what- 
ever it is, being then of a uniformly 
clean, smooth, and infinitely inviting 
surface, the painting may proceed. 
The brush should be full but not 
dripping—that means it should have 
the paint worked in between all its 
bristles, by dipping it in and squeez- 
ing it out against the edge of the can’s 
opening. This is to insure even distri- 
bution of color in each sweep. One 
quickly learns to control the dribbles 
that run down at first, forming little 
pendants in relief on the smooth hori- 
zontal strokes. Other than this, tech- 
nic raises no barrier between eye and 
hand. It all seems joyfully easy. 


















When the first coat is complete and 
dry, it should be quickly and lightly 
rubbed over with the emery cloth. If 
a high finish is desired and the first 
coat is even and perfect, the second 
coat could be an enamel, but the 
enamel and the first coat must be 
practically the same color for good 
results. In a truly professional piece 
of work there would be a second coat 
before the enamel. The furniture may 
now be considered complete unless 
Decoration, with a capital D, is in 
the air—and it usually is. 


A LITTLE carefully concocted par- 
ental advice served with a sauce of 
admiration for the job as it now stands 
is decidedly on the menu at this point. 
Hurriedly chosen colors or carelessly 
considered designs can so _ swiftly 
wreck the triumph of perfectly plain 
paint. First, let it be suggested that 
whatever is planned in the way of dec- 
oration should first be drawn on paper 
the actual size that it is to be on the 
furniture, 
colors or crayons exactly as planned, 
advising that whatever design there 
is should be definitely confined in area 
and the colors related in key. This 
advice can be offered in such a man- 
ner that there is no hint of interfering. 
In most cases it will ward off a blight- 
ing disappointment. Cheap water col- 
or brushes will do for this work. Small 
tubes of oil paints mixed with white 
enamel, little amounts at a time, will 
answer most decorating needs. 


The tired old bureau gets its face 
lifted—with feminine grace and 
charm, or with manly dash 
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and colored with water. 


HENTS 


In case stripes figure in the design, 
painter’s tape will be of the greatest 
help. It is pasted down, forming the 
edges on either side of the stripe. Col- 
or is painted between, and the tape is 
left until the paint is dry. Then the 
tape is pulled off leaving a perfect 
stripe. Fragile lines can thus be made 
as easily as broad bands. If one color 
is to abut another color at the inter- 
section of two planes, a sheet of card- 
board held in the angle will protect 
the side that is not being painted from 
unpremeditated feathering effects. 

Stencils are an easy mode of fur- 
ther decoration. The design is drawn 
on stiff paper and the parts to be col- 
ored are cut round with a sharp knife, 
then it is firmly affixed with painter’s 
tape to the article to be painted in the 
exactly proper position and the colors 
are painted in the cut-out parts. Again 
the paint is left to dry, then the tape 
and stencil are removed, and again 
the effect is surprisingly neat and 
pleasing. 

Another simple and effective means 
of decorating is to glue on a cut-out 
design, then shellac over it. Often the 
wall paper of the room furnishes a 
nice design (Continued on page 30) 
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Keeping a True Perspective 
by FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON, M.D. 


E are told that every great 

movement is actually’ the 
shadow of one person, enlarged as 
shadows become when they are 
thrown on a distant screen. Personal- 
ly, however, I believe that it was an 
association, the best parent-teacher 
association I have ever known, that 
threw the shadow that we know of 
today as this vast parent-teacher 
movement. I challenge the most en- 
thusiastic president or officer to pro- 
duce a better one. Let me tell you 
about it. 

To be sure, it is a small association. 
To be exact, it consists of just three 
active members—a father, a mother, 
and a teacher; and one more or less 
honorary member, a school principal. 
They are intensely interested, and in 
deadly earnest, for their object is the 
most absorbing occupation that ever 
drew people together. It is a fascinat- 
ing task, the task of developing raw 
material into the highest-priced prod- 
uct known—a real man or woman; 
and it takes an enormous amount of 
putting together of heads and hands 
and hearts if they are ever to turn out 
a creditable job. 

Where do they meet—in the school- 
house? Sometimes; but, like every 
other. alert organization, they vary 
their place of meeting. Sometimes it is 
around the dining table in the child’s 
home, not just once a year when we 
“entertain the teacher, and get that 
out of the way,” but often. Sometimes 
it is in casual get-togethers on the 
street or in other people’s houses. 
Sometimes it is in called meetings at 
the school. But always the topic of in- 
terest is the child, and as it is always 
our child, the meetings never lack 
topics of conversation. No, it isn’t the 
“problem child’—whatever that may 
mean! The child whose parents and 
teacher get together frequently be- 
cause they want to, and not tensely 
and distractedly because they have to, 
in order to try to patch up something 
that their neglect has allowed to hap- 
pen, rarely falls into the tragic cate- 
gory of problem children. 

But these meetings, absorbing as 
they are, soon cease to satisfy the urge 
of the parenthood addict. For be ad- 
vised and warned in time to save your- 


selves. True, informed, intelligent par- 
enthood is actually an addiction that, 
once contracted, is difficult or impos- 
sible to break away from. These par- 
ents and teachers who have found 
what their meetings can do for the 
benefit and advancement of one child, 
get to wondering just why a similar 
good should not come to every child, 
and right there is the inception of the 
idea of the local parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, without which no informed 
educator of today is willing to let his 
school try to function. It is nothing 
but the shadow of this little group of 
intelligent adults, who have become 
fired with a vision of a real school 
where parents and teachers cooperate 
to make raw material into men and 
women. This is the shadow, enormous- 
ly magnified, that is seen the country 
over, and that promises more for the 
future of American education than 
anything else in sight at the present 
moment. 

To be sure, shadows sometimes be- 
come distorted, as well as magnified, 
and this is something we must look 
out for, if we are to keep the parent- 
teacher movement true to its highest 
ideals. Sometimes Mother and Teacher 
get in the way. Their shadows merge, 
leaving nothing to be seen of the squat, 
pudgy, middle-aged shadow of poor 
old Dad. If they don’t watch out, he’ll 
slip away to the golf course, or the 
prayer meeting, or somewhere else 
where it will be hard to find him. And 
then it will be too late. It will be al- 
most impossible to get him back, once 
he has lost that first fine careless rap- 
ture that comes to every parent (yes, 
even to a father!) when he jumps in 
and tries to help with the job of mak- 
ing a man or a woman of his boy or 
girl. 

This tactical error of allowing Dad 
to fade from the screen is exactly 
what has happened to so many of our 
parent-teacher associations. And I 
know of no finer effort for the logical 
group of which you are perhaps presi- 
dent or Membership committee chair- 
man, than to show the fathers in your 
community that yours is not a mother- 
teacher association, but all that its 
real name of parent-teacher associa- 
tion implies. Get us men in. You have 
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no business trying to be parents with- 
out us. 

“But,” a father may be heard feebly 
protesting, “I can’t get away from my 
business in the daytime, when most 
of these meetings are held. I’ve got to 
work!” Well, as far as that goes, you 
don’t play golf at night, or do most of 
your fishing at night, or have lunch- 
eon club meetings at night, do you? 
And if you think that keeping a group 
of determined women from spending 
valuable time talking trivialities isn’t 
work of man-sized proportions, just 
try to swing the gavel that I my- 
self strove to hold in my nerveless 
grasp for one calendar year. Yes, the 
carefully guarded secret is out. I have 
been president of a parent-teacher as- 
sociation. I never did know a thing 
about hemming napkins for the lunch 
room, either. 

But I did know something about 
children. And I wanted to know more 
about how the adults in the community 
could help them. I wanted to have an 
active part in an association that was 
really doing things to promote child 
welfare and, in the words of the ob- 
jectives of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, “to raise the 
standards of home life, to secure ade- 
quate laws for the care and protection 
of children, to bring into closer rela- 
tion the home and the school, and to 
develop between educators and the 
general public such a united effort as 
will secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual education.” 

Let’s keep the shadow undistorted. 
Let the picture presented, whether 
small or large, be that of all the par- 
ents and all the teachers and all the 
principals in the community, striving 
without internal bickerings to pro- 
mote the interest that is common to all 
of them—the advancement of the child 
in their midst. And let’s move over a 
little, and find room for one more per- 
son—that person who, whether or not 
he has a child in school, is intensely in- 
terested in some child or other, and is 
vitally concerned in the welfare of that 
child. But that includes everybody, you 
say? Of course it does, and everybody 
is a live prospect for the parent-teach- 
er organization of today, and the only 
group that can ever be larger, and 
more earnest, and more efficient in its 
efforts to help the child—the parent- 
teacher association of tomorrow. 
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 * never can tell when germs of 
infection may strike. 

So the tiniest scratch or cut, un- 
less properly dressed, may be tragic 
in its aftermath. 

That’s why it is best to be sure 
that the dressing you apply is abso- 
lutely clean and safe-—worthy of the 
trust you place in it. 

Don’t be satisfied with “just any 
bandage”——even though the pack 
age is marked “sterilized.” 


For some bandages of unknown 








Knowing how important it is 
to keep germs out of open 
wounds, | would insist on a 
dressing being sterilized after 
itis packed. I would also de- 


mand the services of a doctor, 








EVER TO DANCE AGAIN! 


make may be sterilized only in an 
early stage of manufacture, and in 
subsequent cutting, handling and 
packing, they are likely to come in 
contact with dirty hands... pick up 
germs. 

The wisest course to follow is 
to use only the “first aid” products 
of known and reputable concerns. 
Johnson & Johnson is one of them. 


All Johnson & Johnson products 
that are marked sterilized—Red 
Cross cotton, gauze, bandage, etc. 


are not only sterilized in the mak- 
ing. They are sterilized again after 
they are put in the package. 

Completely, thoroughly sterilized, 
100 . cee by a process developed by 
J & J, a pioneer in sterilization. 

After that, yours are the first hu- 
man hands to touch them! 


Buy J & J Red Cross products 
with confidence—from your drug- 
gist. And if there is any doubt in 
your mind of your ability to care 
for a wound, consult your physician. 
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EDUCATING THE YOUNG 
DRIVER 


(Continued from page 7) 


necessary physical strength and alert- 
ness and mental cleverness; but they 
lack judgment, they take chances that 
a more mature person would not think 
of taking. The reason for doing such 
work in the high schools goes, how- 
ever, far deeper than this; it cannot be 
fully appreciated without a review of 
the whole situation. 

The use of the automobile is a 
natural outgrowth from the horse and 
buggy age. The automobile was, in 
fact, first called the “horseless car- 
riage’; it looked like a carriage, and 
some of the earliest bodies even had a 
place for a whip. It was natural enough 
that the automobile should have in- 
herited the road habits of the horse 
and buggy age. The first machines 
were comparatively harmless affairs, 
and there seemed little danger that 
any one who had the cleverness’ and 
hardihood to drive such a contraption 
would not be a thoroughly capable 
person. 

But gradually the automobile has 
become more powerful, more depend- 
able, speedier, and more easy to man- 
age, until today it far more nearly 
resembles a locomotive than the com- 
paratively harmless horse and buggy 
which it superseded. And yet we have 
continued to treat the automobile driv- 
er as though he belonged to the horse 
and buggy age. The presumption has 
been that every one could drive, and 
that every one should be allowed to 
drive, and in some states there is no 
restriction on driving even though one 
may be a child, a moron, or a lunatic. 
In no state has the policy been estab- 
lished of treating driving as a privilege 
to be given only to-.those who are 
thoroughly qualified. The locomotive 
is, potentially, a no- more dangerous 
machine than the automobile, nor is 
the airplane; and yét we would. not 
think of allowing-a man to become 
a locomotive engineer or an airplane 
pilot until he had thoroughly demon- 
strated his fitness. 

Our policy, or lack of policy, in re- 
spect to the automobile has had its 
natural consequences in a record of 
accidents and fatalities that is ap- 
palling; scarcely a family in the whole 
country has escaped. The situation has 
now become so serious that we are 
being finally forced to give heed to 
it. The magnitude of the hazard can 
be appreciated when one considers the 
fact that on the average one child out 
of a family of three will be killed or 
injured in an automobile accident be- 
fore he has completed his life ex- 
pectancy. We can no longer afford 
to pay a toll of thirty-six thousand 
deaths; a million serious injuries; and 
an economic loss of at least a billion 
and a half dol- (Continued on page 26) 
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IT’S UP TO US 
What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Illustrations by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 





Mother: “Ellen! You bad 
girl! I told you not 
to wear that dress. 
Perhaps a spanking 
will make you more 
careful.” 

































Catherine is more apt 









Mother: “Let’s sit down, 
Catherine, and talk 
this over. What do 
you think we had 
better do about it?” 


to be careful with her clothes 


Because 


It becomes her responsibility. Her 
mother, in asking ‘‘What do you think 
we had better do about it,” offers her 
cooperation and gives Catherine the 
security which comes with knowing 
her mother is “with her’ in solving 
her problem. And—it is Catherine’s 
problem. After they talk it over, she 
may decide to go without something 
else in order to buy a new dress and 
to keep the torn one for “‘second best.” 
She may decide to do something for 
Mother while Mother is mending the 
torn dress. It may be that more suit- 
able clothing for play, such as shorts 
and shirts, will be one solution. ... 
Ellen and her mother, both upset over 
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the matter, cannot think clearly. Ellen 
does not suffer the consequences of her 
carelessness, of her disobedience; she 
submits to a punishment. To her the 
spanking is an act of vengeance; the 
result of anger. She feels her mother 
is “against her.” Ellen has not learned 
much about the suitability of certain 
garments for various occasions, the 
sacrifice which is necessary to replace 
torn clothing, nor respect for her 
mother’s judgment. . . . The experi- 
ence has been a real education for 
Catherine, who is learning to think @ 
problem through, to make her own 
decisions after weighing a matter, and 
to bear the consequences for them. 
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e THE ROBINSON FAMILY e« 


Tommie Will Not 


office visit from Mrs. Robinson and 
young Tommie. 

“Which is the patient?’ I asked, 
seeing both apparently in their usual 
good form. 

“It’s Tommie,” replied Mrs. Robin- 
son. “I’m having so much trouble late- 
ly making him go to sleep that I 
thought I’d better ask you if there was 
any real cause for it.” 

“Well, we must try to find out,” I 
said. Tommie and I have always been 
very good friends, and he is, besides, 
quite accustomed to my office, so he 
made no difficulty about the examina- 
tion I put him through. When it was 
over, I sent him out to play in the 
care of my secretary, so that I could 
talk over the situation with his moth- 
er. 

As the door closed behind him, Mrs. 
Robinson looked at me inquiringly. 

“Tommie’s physical condition seems 
to be quite satisfactory,” I said, “but 
there are a dozen reasons, apart from 
ill health, why children don’t sleep. 
Suppose we go over some of these rea- 
sons, and see if we can hit the nail on 
the head.” 

“Indeed, I wish we could. When he 
first began this staying-awake busi- 
ness, I wondered if the room was too 
cold—I always open the window and 
pull down the shade before I leave the 
room. Do you think fifty-eight or sixty 
degrees is too cold, Doctor?” 

“No,” I replied, “I should call that 
a comfortable temperature for sleep- 
ing; and the fresh air should be a help. 
What about noise? Can he hear every- 
thing that is going on in the house ?” 

“He can’t help but hear something,” 
admitted Mrs. Robinson, “but on the 
whole his room is the quietest in the 
house. Besides, it is where he always 
has slept.” 

“If the room is cool and airy and 
moderately quiet and not too light, 
perhaps we can rule out his physical 
environment, then. I would like to ask 
you about his last meal in the day. 
What does he usually have for supper, 


eye surprised today to have an 


. 4nd how soon afterwards does he go 


to bed?” 

“He has his supper at five,” replied 
Mrs. Robinson. “I generally give him a 
coddled egg and toast, or else cereal, 
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Go To Sleep 





by S. J. Crumbine, M.D. 


apple sauce or some other stewed fruit, 
a cookie, and of course milk. I try to 
keep the meal light because he goes 
to bed at seven.” 

“Quite right; but it is possible just 
the same that the child is hungry be- 
fore he gets to sleep. I don’t say he is, 
but he may be. Suppose you make the 
experiment of giving him a small cup 
of warm milk last thing—after he is 
in bed for the night. Too heavy a meal 
near bedtime will keep a child awake, 
but so will an empty stomach.” 

“I didn’t suppose he could be hun- 
gry again so soon.” 

“Well, try the milk and see. Now, 
about the time between his supper and 
bed. What is Tommie doing then?” 

“His father generally has a romp 
with him, and then when we sit down 
to supper soon after six, Tommie plays 
by himself in the next room—or he is 
supposed to; of course he does more 
or less run in and out of the dining 
room.” 

“But he does have half an hour or 
more to quiet down in?” I asked. And, 
as Mrs. Robinson nodded, ‘You can’t 
expect a child to settle down to sleep 
right after exciting play.” 

“I wonder why children hate so to 
go to bed,” exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, 
“even when they are tired out.” 

“Sometimes they are nervously 
wound up, and can’t rest,” I replied, 
“and that is why I am making:a point 
of Tommie’s having a quiet time at 
the end of his day. But besides that, 
and speaking generally, I’m afraid 
the associations with bedtime are not 
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always pleasant. You can hardly 
blame a child for hating to go to bed 
if he is snatched away in the middle 
of some entrancing occupation, can 
you? Perhaps you have never done 
just that; but have you taken pains to 
make going to bed something better 
than the end of all the fun of the day?” 

“But it is the end, isn’t it? How 
could I make it something better?” 

“That is for you to work out, but I 
should imagine a child nearly three 
years old, as Tommie is, could find it 
very interesting to undress himself, 
and even bathe himself, open his own 
bed, and pull down the shade. Oh, it 
takes time, I know, and patience, but 
it might put him in the mood for bed; 
and what a blessing to a child to learn 
to sleep!” 

‘Tll try that, Doctor. I certainly 
hope none of our children will grow up 
poor sleepers, like their father.” 

“That’s another point I want to 
bring up. When you came into this 
office, you said you couldn’t ‘make’ 
Tommie go to sleep. We can not make 
a child go to sleep unless we give him 
a sedative. All you can do is to give 
him the kind of routine that will nat- 
urally lead up to sleep at the proper 
time. I very much question the wisdom 
of your even making such a remark in 
the child’s presence.” 

“You mean it might set him to 
thinking about it?” 

“Exactly. He might become inter- 
ested in staying awake and make a 
sort of hide-and-seek out of it. Or with 
another kind of child, a particularly 
sensitive child, it might work another 
way. He might feel that his mother 
was worried, and begin to worry him- 
self. Sleeping, like eating, ought al- 
ways to be treated casually—not made 
an issue. Not even talked about. Don’t 
let Mr. Robinson talk about his own 
bad nights; children are very sug- 
gestible. 

“You understand,” I went on as Mrs. 
Robinson rose to go, “that though I 
say ‘treat it casually,’ I don’t mean 
that a child’s sleep is unimportant. 
On the contrary, good sleeping habits 
mean as much to him as good eating 
habits; they are essential in maintain- 
ing proper nutrition and in building 
up nervous stability.” 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) 
Board of Directors | 





An active Board of Directors manages the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Each Director 
serves on at least one of five general Commit- 
tees, which meet regularly to consider every 
phase of the Company’s business. Two of these 
Committees meet as often as twice a week. 


Through their work on Committees, as well 
as at the regular monthly meetings of the 
Board, the Directors keep in close touch with 





the personnel and conduct of the Company. 
Directors receive no salaries, their only com- 
pensation being modest fees for attending 
meetings. 


Outstanding leaders in widely diversified 
fields of activity, the Members of the Board 
gladly contribute their time, experience and 
advice in the service of the policyholders of 
this mutual company. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 
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President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A, CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States 
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CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager, New York State, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific 
Company 


Former President of the 
United States 





ALFRED E. SMITH 
Former Governor of the 
State of New York 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 
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Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
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To the Policyholders 
and the Public: — 


During the year 1935 the New York 
Life Insurance Company paid or 
credited $141,602,272 to living policy- 
holders and $67,991,240 to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died. These 
huge disbursements reflect the great 
social service rendered by this mu- 
tual Company through the coopera- 
tive effort of its policyholders. 


The Company’s assets were $2,243,587,752 at the close of 
1935, an increase of $1 34,082,528 over the previous year. Bonds 
eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized value 
determined in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all stocks 
(guaranteed and preferred), are carried at market value as of 
December 31, 1935. The following table shows the diversifica- 
tion of the Company’s assets at the end of 1935. 


Per Cent of 
each item to 


Assets 
Dec. 31, 1935 Total Assets 














ie £0 MME. sccccccocccoccccescesess $57,207,273.47 2.55 
United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds.....................+321,276,844.71 | 14.32 
State, County and Municipal Bonds..............218,461,034.63 9.74 
CEE Se ek Uk ae 
Nek aa siad.s04ean ek’ ecetns 165,657,871.33 7.38 
Industrial and Other Bonds...................+00 25,607 ,657.58 1.14 
cnn ak ine 400000csecnsceceees 53,235,381.24 2.37 
EE ee ee 1,500,627.37 .07 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks................. 80 880,743.00 3.60 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)....... 115,335,505.83 5.14 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption..... 4,106,665.78 18 
First Mortgages on City Properties................ 425,058,944.91 | 18.95 
First Mortgages on Farms...............--0ses005 9,493,652.22 42 
RTE Riess cs nccccccccccccccosccccccccc cSt Mi OGhOORAl | 16.98 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued.............+0++: 29,544,227.37 1.32 
Net Amount of Uncollected and 
ce scans baseecnsseknesns 29,997,474.44 | 1.34 
re 146,303.28 01 
EE. sicckGodectesccccccces $2,243,587,752.37 | 100% 


Securities amounting to $35,722,134.15 included above are deposited as required by law 





1935 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 











The liabilities, including policy 
reserves calculated on the most 
conservative basis used by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies, were 
$2,126,880,881 on December 31, 
1935. A Special Investment Re- 
serve of $40,000,000 not required 
by law, and reserves of $40,073,472 
for dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1936 are included in the 
liabilities. 


Surplus funds reserved for gen- 
eral contingencies amounted to $116,706,871. 


Mortality was favorably low. Expenses were slightly higher, 
due chiefly to increased taxation. 


The interest yield on securities obtainable in 1935 of the high 
quality and type demanded by the Company for the invest- 
ment of its policyholders’ funds declined throughout the year. 
In view of the general financial situation and in adherence to 
the Company’s principle that safety is the first requisite in life 
insurance and must always be the first consideration, the Com- 
pany deemed it prudent to strengthen its reserves. 


At the close of 1935 the Company had 2,672,636 policies in 
force giving insurance protection of more than $6,620,800,000 
to homes, families and business interests. The amount of new 
insurance issued by the Company during the year was 
$466,356,000. In addition, men and women paid $40,428,582 to 
the Company for annuities to provide a guaranteed life income. 


During its history of 91 years, throughout every financial and 
economic crisis, the New York Life has met every obligation it 
assumed. Today, as in the past, it is sound and safe. Policy- 
holders may be assured as to their wisdom in making provision 
for their dependents in event of death and for themselves in old 
age through their insurance in this Company. 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the 
Company, as well as detailed information on any of our policy 
contracts, will gladly be sent upon request to the Company’s 
Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its 
Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


Drot.cu. Ruercmenr_ 


President 
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Don’t scold 
your baby! 
) 





Don’t scold your baby for 


temporary “‘lapses’’! En- 
courage him—and save 
yourself a world of bother 
—by putting him into 
Kleinert’s ‘“Trainers’’ as 
soon as diapers are dis- 
carded. These cute little 
panties of soft white bal- 
briggan or heavier Swiss- 
ribbed fabric have a con- 
cealed inner panel of silk 
Softex which is proof against 
water or acid and does not 
deteriorate with use or 
washing. Give baby their 
welcome protection all day 
long—there’s NO RUBBER 
in Kleinert’s “Trainers” so 
you can wash and BOIL 
them just like the rest of his 
underthings. 


Order Kleinert’s Protective 
Trainers from your favorite 
store in sizes 1, 2, or 3. 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PROTECTIVE 


“TRAINERS” 


























EDUCATING THE YOUNG 
DRIVER 


(Continued from page 22) 


lars a year, nearly as much as the 
whole expense of the public school 
system. 

We are a curious people. We are 
patient and long suffering in the face 
of not merely inconvenience but of 
disaster. We are hard to wake up, but 
when we are once aroused we do more 
than complain; we go at our problem 
and solve it. This is apparently the 
situation that we have to look forward 


_to today in the traffic field. After a 
| long period of the most utter disregard 


for the needs of the situation, we are 
at last becoming alive to the situation; 
the federal government has interested 
itself in the problem; most of the 
states are setting up traffic safety 
commissions; individual cities are get- 
ting results that serve to demonstrate 
what can be done; the automobile in- 
dustry, as well as insurance companies, 
has taken a hand in the problem; and 
the newspapers are doing much to 
arouse the public. 


AMONG all the agencies that can be 
got into action there is none,, how- 
ever, that can deal with the situation 
so effectively as the school. The 
schools have already demonstrated 
what they can do in building up a 
safety consciousness and safety habits 
in general. Perhaps a still greater 
accomplishment lies ahead of them in 
helping to solve the more specific 
problem of traffic safety. 

There are undoubtedly only three 
main approaches: engineering, 
forcement, and education. Engineering 
has to do with making the automobile 
itself more safe, with constructing 
highways that are safer, and with the 
handling of traffic on the highways 
more safely. There is much to be done 
along these lines, but such activities 
do not go to the root of the difficulty. 
They bear the same relationship to 
traffic safety that making a factory 
safe bears to safe production; we 
know that making a factory safe is 
only the first step. 

Enforcement has to do with the 
problem not of establishing codes and 
laws for the control of traffic, but with 
seeing that such codes and laws, when 
established, are observed. Immense 
improvement can be made in this field. 
The traffic situation must receive a 
much larger part of the attention of 
police departments, and facilities must 
be given to the police which they do 
not now possess. 

In this field lies the one great scan- 
dal of the traffic situation, the “fix- 
ing” of tickets; the responsibility for 
this lies directly with the public itself. 
A city of 200,000 population, that is 
probably fairly typical of the coun- 
try as a whole, has had for the last 


en- . 





four years an average of 40,000 tickets 
fixed each year through political in- 
fluence. Such a condition is not only 
a disgrace in itself and productive of 
an almost complete breakdown in the 
enforcement machinery, but it strikes 
at the heart of the whole situation by 
nullifying the work of the police; the 
police will not continue to make arrests 
when they know that such arrests wil] 
not be followed up. The experience of 
a number of large cities shows that 
ticket “fixing” can be completely 
eliminated; I say “completely” ad. 
visedly, for an incomplete job is im. 
possible. When it becomes known that 
it is impossible for any one to get a 
ticket fixed, the politicians subside, 

The last of the three approaches jg 
education, and of all three it is far the 
most fundamental and the most im- 
portant. We shall not obtain safe high- 
ways and safe automobiles and ade- 
quate traffic facilities until we are 
educated to demand them; we shall 
not get good laws and effective en- 
forcement until we know that we need 
them, and until we know what we 
ought to have. We shall not get rid 
of ticket ‘fixing’’ until we become 
conscious of the moral delinquency 
that is involved, and of its social 
effects. 

There is, however, one more job for 
education to do, and that has to do 
with the individual driver himself. The 
driver is, more than any one else, the 
real key to the situation, just as the 
accident problem in the factory rests 
in the last analysis with the individual 
workman. We shall not have safety on 
our highways until we restrict the 
privilege of driving to those who are 
physically, mentally, technically, and 
morally competent, and if we are to 
require such qualities in our drivers, 
we must provide the means, not mere- 
ly for choosing the fit and eliminating 
the unfit, but for producing drivers 
who will come up to the specifications. 
We cannot set up a high standard for 
driving without correlatively making 
it possible for people to reach that 
standard. 

Somewhere in our social or educa- 
tional system we must set up the 
facilities for producing this new type 
of driver. Where shall such work be 
done? Evidently in the high school. 
That is where we shall be able to 
catch young people just as they are 
getting to the driving age. Anywhere 
else we shall be dealing with a prob- 
lem not of education but of re-educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the high school is 
the most accessible and democratic 
place in which such work can be done. 
Here is a major task. If the modern 
world is to be made safe, the high 
school must accept a large part of the 
responsibility! Parent-teacher associ- 
ations can be helpful in encouraging 
high schools to occupy this new field 
of service. 
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His own legal practice 
ust beginning 
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[EW clients aren’t easy for a 
1 ‘N young lawyer to get... he has 
found it pretty hard going while he 
builds up his practice. It has meant 
some pretty close budgeting. 

But even now he can afford that 
most fascinating of hobbies— home 
movies at a lower cost than ever be- 
fore. It’s possible because of the 
development of a much less expen- 
sive camera and film. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


... home movies at less than 10% a “shot” 






Ciné-Kodak Eight has taken 
movies out of the “luxury class”. . . 
made them fit modest budgets. It 
was designed for all those people 
who wanted to make movies — but 
thought they were too expensive. 


With this new camera, movies cost 
but a few cents a scene. Let your 
dealer show you the Eight — today 
. . . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME MOVIES at a fraction of their former coset. 
A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight Film 
runs as long on the screen as 100 feet of amateur 
standard home movie film. The Eight makes 20 
to 30 movie “‘shots”’— cach as long as the average 
scene in the news reels—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. Ciné-Kodak Eight 
is small, sturdy—costs but $34.50. 
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cise the jaws and to stimulate circula- 
tion in the gums. Then, too, a little 
fellow has to practice these new things 
he is learning. Crisp dry bacon also 
encourages chewing. 

At the tenth or eleventh month 
baked potato and stewed fruits such 
as prunes or apple sauce put through 
a sieve are relished by the baby. These 
are usually fed at supper time along 
with cereal, zwieback, and milk. 


AAND now the time has come when the 
baby has reached the ripe old age of 
one year. He is really no longer a baby 
but a child. He has graduated to three 
meals a day with a mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon “snack” (preferably of 
milk) unless this spoils his appetite 
for the next meal. Meat, fish, and raw 
fruits are now added to his ever broad- 
ening diet. Small servings of tender 
beef, chicken, liver, lamb, or fish are 
suitable meats for Junior. These should 
be baked or boiled (not fried) and 
finely minced. Raw fruits other than 
orange juice and tomato juice can now 
be fed with safety. Grapefruit, ripe 
apples, and very ripe bananas will be 
enjoyed and will supply extra minerals 
and vitamins. 

The list of foods that the child is 
getting at this time is almost like a 
grown-up’s diet: three-fourths to one 
quart of milk daily; two vegetables 
daily, one of which may be starchy, 
such as potatoes; and at least one 
green vegetable daily; cooked cereal 
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A CHILD WHO WAS S-H-Y 
(Continued from page 11) 


room, with all the children looking at 
her. 

The goldfish seemed to need an aw- 
ful lot of looking after and Miss Ella 
would forget to buy their food and 
would send her to the drug store for it. 
The first time Patty walked up and 
down before the door and couldn't 
seem to get the courage to go in. But 
then she thought of the goldfish being 
hungry and waiting for her to come 
back. You couldn’t let what Miss Ella 
called ‘‘those helpless little creatures” 
be hungry just because you were 
scared. And after a few trips to the 
drug store, she went right in and found 
she wasn’t scared. 

Then Mother came to visit school 
and she said, “Patty doesn’t seem 
quite so s-h-y any more.” 

And Miss Ella looked right at her 
and said, “I don’t know what that word 
means and the sooner you and Bob 
forget it the better for all concerned. 
Little pitchers have four ears.” 

Miss Ella had taught Mother and 
Father, too, in the third grade and still 
she didn’t know what a little word like 
s-h-y meant. Patty knew it meant 
her and that she didn’t play very well 
with other children or like to come in 
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when company was around. 
That is—not big company. She 
would have liked to invite some chil- 


dren—maybe one or two—only she | 


didn’t know how you said it and they 
might not like to come. But, after 
mother visited school Miss Ella said 
one day: 

“tT wish, Patty, you could get your 
mother to ask those two new little 


girls to lunch at your house on Friday. | 


They, don’t seem to get acquainted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


very well and I think maybe they’re | 


lonesome. Perhaps then they could 
come back after school and play in 
your yard—you have such a nice 
yard.” 

So she told Mother and Mother said, 
“That will be just splendid—and we 
might have a pink lunch to make them 
feel more at home and you could make 
some little place cards and some nut 
cups for the pink candy so that it 
would be more like a party.” 

Mother even had pink candles in the 
middle of the table—just like a birth- 
day—only it was even nicer because 
none of them was dressed up and the 
two new little girls talked so much 
that Patty didn’t have to talk at all. 
They came back after school and slid 
on the slide and played in the swing 
and showed Patty how to make ladies 
out of hollyhocks and wreaths to press 
out of that high blue flower in the 
garden. When they went home they 
told her mother they’d had a luve-ly 
time and they told Patty she was the 
very first friend they’d made since 
they moved and they’d like to be best 
friends. 

It seemed that nearly every Friday 
Mother or Miss Ella would think of 
somebody who was lonesome or had 
been sick or would enjoy playing in 
the yard after school. They always 
came to lunch at twelve so they could 
all go back together. Sometimes it was 
a yellow lunch, sometimes pink, and 
one time it was all green and white 
with lilies of the valley in a bowl on 
the table. Patty always thought of 


that as “the sweet-smelling lunch | 


time.” 

Mother seemed to need a lot of 
help; maybe she was getting awful 
old like Miss Ella. She would ask 
Patty to help her set the table before 


she left for school in the morning and | 


where the children were to sit and 
what they should have to eat this time 
and what she thought would be nice to 
do to make them feel at home. 

But, after a while, they all felt so 
much at home you didn’t have to think 
about that part of it. And then some 
of their mothers began to invite Patty 
to their house for lunch on Friday and 
they had such good times. 

“All except Mary Belle, Mother,” 
explained Patty. “But she’s a funny 
little girl. She doesn’t want to play or 
anything. She’s just awful shy.” 





~ : 
e “Listen—youw’re my twin and best pal—but it'll be a 
cold day when I go traveling with you again! Crab—whine 
—boo-hoo ...all the way home! I know what you need 
though—watch me unpack our suitcase and get it!” 


di 






e “Now stop your whimpering! I know you’re chafed 
and hot and cranky—I don’t feel any too comfortable 
myself. I am hurrying, aren’t I? I'll find it if I have to dig 
clear through to China!” 


e “There yo 


u are! Now will you take back what you said 





about me? Sprinkle yourself with that soft downy Johnson’s 
Baby Powder and smile for a change. And then give some 


to Sister!” 


e “I’m Johnson’s Baby Powder—Ill defend your 
baby’s skin from chafes and rashes . . . I'll keep it 
soft and satin-smooth—I’m that way myself! No 
gritty particles in me as in some powders—and no 
. orris-root. I’m made of the purest, finest Italian 
eet talc. (Your baby will like Johnson’s Baby Soap, 





AY Cee Baby Cream, and Baby Oil, too! )” 
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THIS is the Way 
your child should sit 
at school 





» © e back erect, chest expanded, feet 
firmly on floor. The book is not lying on 
the surface of the desk... but rests at 
about the height of the chin, at a right 
angle to the line of vision, and at a distance 
adjustable for each child’s eyes and the 
varying conditions of light and print. 


Seated in the American Universal Better 
Sight Desk, shown below, your child 
assumes naturally and comfortably the 
position illustrated. In such relation to 
textbook or desk work eyestrain is min- 
imized. Desk top is convertible for writing 
or other manual work without sacrifice of 
erect posture. The bookrest insures read- 
ing at proper angle and focal distance 
while maintaining good 
posture—the desk design- 
ed for eye work without 
eye strain. 


In every community 
public interest and co- 
operation in securing 
Better Sight Desks to re- 
place obsolete types will 
assist educators who 
want to protect the wel- 
fare of school children. 


Send for “Guardians of Eyes and 
Health at School” 


If you have a child at school or will have, you need 
this interesting, enlightening booklet. Fill in and 
mail the coupon for a free copy. 


AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Distributing Branches in All 
Trade Areas 








eS a ee 
American Seating Company N-4 { 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, | 
] a copy of your booklet, ‘Guardians of Eyes and { 
Health at School.” 
Name 
Street Address 
City. 
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THE DECORATIVE 
IMPULSE 
(Continued from page 19) 
motif for the furniture that is to go in 
that room. One usually has part of an 
extra roll left from the last papering. 
If the painter has real artistic abil- 
ity and ambition, a self-composed or 
adapted design will probably give 
great satisfaction. Delightful sugges- 





Adaptable designs from 17th Century 
chests. Above, tulips with pigtails, and 
below, variations of tulips 





tions can be found by simple research 
into the carved and painted furnish- 
ings of the early settlers. The period 
has been covered in such affectionate 
detail in both description and photo- 
graph by any number of authorities 
that research is easy and fruitful. Ac- 
tual examples in museums and collec- 
tions furnish further stimulus. One 
soon is recognizing the various design 
forms which the old craftsmen loved, 
and repeated or combined so enchant- 
ingly. 

One thinks first of the painted 
chests of the Germans who settled in 
Pennsylvania, for they are perhaps 
the most brightly colored of early 
American work. As a rule, the body 
of the chest is blue with red moldings, 
and the panels white with designs in 
red, black, and brown. This would 
seem to give the stamp of authority 
to practically any riotous color scheme 
your child desired, but the important 
thing is to look longer and observe 
the relative amounts of each color as 
used by the original painters, and their 
juxtaposition. These same chests will 
give further encouragement to a 
young person of original mind, by their 
many charmingly personal touches in 
design, dates, initials, family insignia 
and even tiny human figures—delight- 
fully stiff and conventional with the 
character of little people in cross- 
stitch samplers. 

The examples of painted furniture 
of early times are not the only sources 
of inspiration for a modern paint- 
brush. Carved furniture, too, offers 
many suggestions. One can almost 
visualize the first flower gardens on 
this side of the water, from flower 
designs on chests dated in the seven- 
teenth century—sunflowers, pond 
lilies, asters, and tulips appeared with 
infinite variations, and other objects 
were used quite as decoratively— 





stars, straps, ropes, spades, even pig 
tails, though Wallace Nutting calls 
the latter “‘a tasteless decoration.” 

Nor is historical research the only 
source for decorations in paint or fur. 
niture. Often the cretonne used in the 
room will have a design which can be 
adapted with a very pleasant result- 
ing harmony in color and character, 
Or the end of a bureau scarf em- 
broidered by a Balkan peasant will in. 
spire a gay effort in bold color ang 
design. 


Miucu of the unpainted furniture 
which is for sale is carefully copied 
in a good grade of wood from very 
excellent old pieces, so that occasiona]- 
ly it may seem more advisable to give 
the piece a natural wood finish. At the 
American Wing in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York they have done 
exquisite work in matching new 
panelling to old when the old has 
been injured or destroyed. The avu- 
thorities there willingly give their 
formula for staining the wood so that 
it has the soft and satiny finish of 
an old piece. A heaping tablespoon of 
permanganate of potash crystals are 
thoroughly dissolved in a pint of warm 





Another tulip design, and variations of 
spade patterns 


water. Test on the under side of the 
furniture—if too light add more cry- 
stals; if too dark, more water. Many 
children will enjoy the idea of using 
a formula from the Metropolitan 
Museum, especially if they have been 
through the American Wing, or 
through any beautifully preserved and 
aged, perhaps historical, house. Cer- 
tainly it is enjoyably startling to mix 
the solution and apply it—a lively 
plum juice color—to the pale wood. It 
washes on quickly with a two-inch 
brush and in a few minutes turns 4 
dull brown. Most professional painters 
are amazed when this water stain does 
not raise the grain of the wood, but 
rather brings out the beauties of the 
veinings with an added soft sheen. 
Almost immediately after applying, 
one can begin to rub it down with 
number O steel wool. This is a very fine 
grade and does not readily get under 
the skin of the fingers but it is well 
to wear an old pair of gloves. From 
then on it is just a matter of rubbing 
it down to the color and finish desired. 
The brown of the first application ages 
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Pig under your fingers to the silvery tan 


calls of time-worn wood, and as for the tex- ¥ 
ture—! One will be inviting friends ests S OW 
only on the least possible excuse to pat and 
we] stroke its satin. Any one who has the 
the least tinge of the craftsman in his 
n be make-up will delight in this process 
sult. and its result. 
ter, Often a young person will derive 
AP enjoyment from taking an unattrac- 
1 in- ive and unused piece of household tc ly fe 2 co d s th a 
and Dessare and transforming it into a ca W r n 
thing of good taste and usefulness. In 
many cases the features which make 
ture it unattractive are removable, and can 
pied either be replaced with details of good ad 
es design, or dispensed with altogether. 
} - 


: Thus the lumbersome framework for 
Bive the mirror on the bureau illustrated 


the has been taken off and the mirror hung 
utan from cords. The feet have been cut 
lone down, and the large knobs refined by 
ay the use of a small design in the fem- 
has inine version, while in the masculine, 
— feet and knobs have been removed 
hele completely. Brass drawer pulls have 
that been substituted for the knobs, backed 
.- by painted escutcheons copied from a 
Bis set of old brasses on an antique high- 
Be boy. The young lady has chosen a soft 


green as the background color to har- 
monize with the hangings at her win- 
— dows, and in the manner and spirit of 
a chest of drawers of 1830, has adapted 
the design from the pattern in the 
same hangings. The heart-shaped de- 
sign which laps over the side edges 
makes a delicate treatment for the 
(i right angle intersection of the front 





Clinical experiments on actual people show 


and sides. The same flower motif ap- value of antiseptic treatment 
xe pears in varying stages of elabora- 
CS tion on knobs and drawer decoration, 
cae in delicate shades of peach, yellow, 


and blue with a darker shade of the 


in controlling colds 


If you or any member of your family 
is troubled with colds read the follow- 


catch cold, their colds were milder in 
character and of shorter duration 


same green. The young lady will want 

















be ing carefully. It suggests a remedy than colds of non-users. And note 
weil that may help you as it has helped this: Users of Listerine had fewer 
sing others. cases of sore throat. 
ae In the winters of 1930-31, 1931-32, Listerine kills germs in throat 
a ‘n and 1934, medical supervisors se- | “i . : 
and Above is a pattern evolved from the lected large numbers of people and Why snch gratifying womameat Hose “A 
Yer- sunflower, and the one below is a for- divided them into two groups. One the answer: Germs associated with 
aie malized pond lily | group gargled with Listerine. The colds and sore throat are killed by 
vely | other group did not. At the end of millions when Listerine is used “rags 
os | each winter, the number of colds con- — Nature Cre e- helping 
aa | tracted by each group was compared. and in resisting germ invasion. 
ters | This comforting result was noted: Think of what the last cold you 
loes é had cost you, in discomfort, incon- 
but to see as much as possible of herself | Fewer Com: ae AO? Siam venience, and dollars and cents; then 
the in her mirror so she hangs it with the | Ina majority of the tests those who ask yourself if the twice-a-day Lis- 
ne narrow ends top and bottom. If she | gargled Listerine twice a day terine treatment isn’t worth 
~ : . mage a en en- or oftener caught fewer colds trying. Lambert Pharmacal 
eo with a Silisis tinted ennaal anich | toe non-gag : SE ye eco commeainneel 
“ comes with a variety of flower scents When Listerine users did —_—" 

or for this special purpose. There will be 
ang enough left over for the inside of her 
2 = LISTERINE 
ges The young man, on the other hand, 

working with (Continued on page 33) 
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THE GIFT OF 
THE THRILLING NEW 


BALDWIN -BUILT 


Howard 


IL EROIOME 





PEOPLE who love beautiful things ex- 
claim with delight when they see this 
exquisite new Howarp ACROSONIC, 
the most modern of pianos. Music lovers 
revel in the perfected tone balance 
of the Acrosonic Scale, an exclusive 
feature of this Baldwin-Built instrument. 
And those whose trained minds and 
fingers can render music artistically and 
skillfully,, delight in the touch, the 
action-response, the feel of the Howard 
Acrosonic Piano. Full 88-note scale. 
Unbelievably compact in its smart and 
lovely designs. 


At your first opportunity visit your 
Baldwin dealer. See, hear, and try the 
new Howard Acrosonic Piano. In the 
meantime, you will want to know more 
about this marvelous instrument. So 
just return the coupon and full infor- 
mation, illustrations, and descriptions 
will be sent at once. 


THIS COUPON IS FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO., 
1809A Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Send me your free booklet 





For Your 
Child’ fully describing the Howard Acrosonic Piano. 


‘Planning 


Name........ 





Address 





County 
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State 
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BOOKS TO READ ALOUD 


(Continued from page 16) 


trayed with a sympathy which neither 
detracts from his picturesqueness as 
a leader, nor minimises his weaknesses. 
This is a book which manages to be 
very. absorbing, yet very simple. 

Another tale of early American 
days, of English history, too, is The 
Cavalier Maid, by Emilie and Alden 
Knipe. Here is no simple tale, but a 
rousing, complicated melodrama, full 
of sword play, plots by black villains, 
abductions in the dark of the South- 
ampton road, “dirty work” aboard a 
vessel bound for the colonies, and 
fever, selfishness among the Puritans, 
suspicion, clever strategy, and the ul- 
timate successful solution of all the 
difficulties. Our twelve-year-old re- 
marked that The Cavalier Maid was 
almost too good a book because it was 
nothing but “suspension” from one end 
to the other. We all felt equally re- 
gretful about stopping each night, and 
I’m really surprised that we had adult 
self-control enough to keep from read- 
ing it through at a single sitting. Here 
again, as in On to Oregon, the story 
shows the development of character 
in the heroine, for she starts as a 
rather spoiled although very charming 
little ladyship, with her tiring-woman 
protecting her immaturity, and devel- 
ops into a sturdy young person who 
has found that work, which she had 
thought must be detestable, is actually 
very satisfactory. A good bit of history 
is covered in this tale of the Round- 
head’s period of success over the fool- 
ish wastrel of a king. In fact, as one 
reads one good story after another, 
one finds the history of our country 
filling out in its completion. 

Nor is the present neglected in these 
tales of history. One can, for instance, 
learn of happenings in the present-day 
Slovakias in The Mounted Falcon. A 
deliciously poignant story called Any- 
thing Can Happen on the River tells of 
contemporary France, of the adven- 
tures of a boy whose father was killed 
in the war, of a girl whose father was 
made ill and frail by it, of their even- 
tual partnership on the boy’s river 
barge. Katrinka Grows Up gives a pic- 
ture of Russia and its royal family just 
before the outbreak of the revolution, 
shows why this war was inevitable. 
This story of the little girl who is a 
dancer in the royal ballet gives also 
a picture of Russian country life as 
lived by the peasants and the nobility, 
and of the futility of Russia’s part in 
the great war, of propaganda dropped 
from airplanes, of food cards and fiery 
speeches and the great leaders of the 
early days of the revolution. Read 
somewhere near Nikita, a melodra- 
matic story of earlier Russia, it gives 
a completed picture of that great coun- 
try up to the nineteen-twenties. 





In fact, the shabby, well-worn vol- 
umes of the public library’s well-filled 
shelves cast at our feet a wealth of 
color, information, good fun, and en- 
joyment which is almost incredibly 
rich in extent. I have mentioned only 
a few books. There have been many 
others which were good but which 
didn’t elicit quite so definitely our 
whole-hearted admiration. For in- 
stance, White Fire, a good yarn of the 
revolution, contained a small amount 
of that commodity despised by our 
twelve-year-old boy—love—and he 
groaned throughout its last hundred 
pages. The Red Caravan, of the Italian 
Tyrol, started off with a bang, but was 
just too lovely-lovely before it finished, 
We all agreed that it weakened the 
reality of the tale to have each per- 
son in it get everything he wished 
for, especially as they had all wished 
practically for the sun, moon, and 
stars. A Mile of Freedom is a good 
tale of a summer vacation, but it lacks 
the sparkle and fun of Swallows and 
Amazons. 

I have saved one of the very best 
for the last; we are rarely superlative 
about any decision, as we are far too 
argumentative a family. But we have 
agreed, one and all, that The Shawl 
with the Silver Bells, by Helen Coale 
Crew, is the finest book we have read 
together. That is, from the public li- 
brary, for I believe that, taking our 
own books into consideration, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Little Women, the Oz 
books (for our fairy-tale-loving daugh- 
ter) would give it serious rivalry. The 
Shawl with the Silver Bells is a grand 
tale, beautifully told, for it contains 
some fine writing. It’s a story of gyp- 
sies in the days of the good Queen Bess 
(who has a contretemps with Grandam 
of the Wagon, who considers herself 
just as much a queen, and says so). It 
has Kitofer and his guitar, Joanna who 
loves the road, Meg, the little house- 
loving blonde stranger who was kid- 
napped in her infancy and who finally 
returns to her home in Scotland, the 
lovely Rosita and Orlenda who dances 
with the shawl of the silver bells, Kate 
who is ill and to whom the kindness 
of the people of Stratford is shown, 
Will Shakespeare himself, a love of a 
brown-eyed gypsy baby who reaches 
for butterflies, and Grandam herself. 
It’s a great tale. Read it from the 
shelves of the public library first if 
you want to, but eventually, as is the 
case with so many of these others, you 
will want to buy it. 

Iam grateful to the authors of these 
books and the publishers of them for 
the journeys we have taken, the hap- 
py hours we have spent together, the 
good, sound knowledge we have ob- 
tained, and the experiences we have 
had together. For now, we can travel 
the whole wide world and all the ages 
together—in books. 
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ed IMPULSE 
of (Continued from page 31) 
n- the same bureau, might paint it a 
ly deep blue. A quarter-inch wide stripe 
ly of tan accompanied by a narrower | 
hy stripe of sea green runs a half inch | 
ch from all edges. The drawers are 
ur edged with the narrow stripe of the | 
in- green, the key and handle escutcheons | 
he are tan, and the initials and date 
int are in green. On the side panels is 
ur a four-pointed star in green and tan, 
he copied from the ends of a seaman’s | 
ed chest, which gives a nice touch of the | 
an mariner to the whole thing. The mir- | 
as ror is hung horizontally from a 
od. knotted rope. 
he There is nothing quite so completely 
Ts new and newly complete as a piece of 
ed freshly painted furniture, and its sur- 
ed roundings are apt to look a bit dingy 
nd in contrast and its associates a bit | 
od down-at-the-heel by comparison. So 
ks the first piece of painted furniture is | 
nd very apt to be followed by another, 
and often the whole room is in for a 
st much appreciated jacking-up. Let it be 
ve observed at this point that after per- 
00 sonal work and thought have gone into | 
ve a room, personal care of each object 
wl is much more spontaneous. All of 
ile which is definitely to the good, chirp 
ad | thankful mothers! 
li- 
ur ene 
le- 
Dz What Do You Think? | >>: SEs 
“fi The following questions are taken | | RES: o 
nd up in this issue of the NATIONAL | === PE RO 
ns PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
p- your answers, turn to the pages whose 66 > e 
gs numbers are given in italics following Johnny the water line 
m the questions. 9 
lf 1. What is an up-to-date method of | . 
It educating young people so that we belongs on ships Oy 
10 may have fewer traffic accidents in 
e- the future? 6-7. 


2. How can this method be put into not bathtubs bs 


effect? 6-7, 26. 





ne 
es 3. What effect will our homes have 4 er no need t k fus b he ” 
te on the homes which our children will s ji = — © 8 er ee eer eee 
ss establish? 8-10. line if you use Bon Ami. For Bon Ami removes it 
n, Sah: Conte dhatta @ child be in an instant leaving the surface sparkling, spotless 
a s e ed on 9 . 
t _— by the time he is a year old? and unscratched—and so much easier to clean the 
f. a next time. Try Bon Ami! You'll like it for the quick, 
1e 5. What needs does each of these ° ° : ° 
“ ai aineh?- 99. 98. thorough way it works . . . the way it polishes as it 
a i tier wound you deal with a child | cleans . . . and for its kindness to your hands. 
yu who will not face his own mistakes? | 
. | “hasn't 
ae ra :”? 
- 7. What are some of the joys of the = iced yet 


= 


ne whole family reading together? 15-16. “a 89 
1e 8. In what ways may young people on | ‘ 
> profit from decorating furniture for = 


re their rooms? 18-19. 


| gg Wast maybe some of the reasons the better cleanser for bathtubs 
23. 
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A CAVE FULL OF 


TEDDY BEARS 


IN THE HEART OF 
NEW YORK] 


OU might think it perfectly possible 
4 to run a New York hotel without a 


Teddy Bear Cave. And you might | 
be right. But it wouldn’t be our kind of hos- 


telry! We just hate to see unhappy little tots 
being hustled around the city by their grown- 
ups. You ought to take a peek at our little 
visitors playing and laughing away the hours 
on our sunny top floor, tenderly watched 
over by our Play Lady while their mothers 


are out shopping. We even serve them their | 


little meals, with special children’s food, up 
in our nursery! Next time you’re in town, do 
drop in and see for yourself, won’t you? 


With entrance to the 
Grand Central Station 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
Bernam G. Hines—Managing Director 


Pisa 








HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 





Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Progressive Home 








e CHILDREN AS FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 


; by DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
I. Points to Bring Out (See page 8) 


1. One of the hardest and one of the most important les- 
sons to learn is to give up immediate pleasures in order to 
attain remote satisfactions. It is easier to eat the candy 
today than to forego the candy in order to be healthy in the 
future. 


2. Particularly in the care and rearing of children the long 
view is the important one. It is necessary to think not only 
in terms of today but in terms of what effect today will have 
on the child’s life at adolescence and at adulthood. 


3. An important point that should be kept in view is that 
though there are things that people learn “with their 
minds” they learn as much if not more “through their emo- 
tions.” It is important to realize that what parents teach 
through the emotions may stand in the way of or aid what 
children learn “with their minds.” 


4. We have only two patterns of family life to study close at 
hand, our own family life and the family life of our parents. 
The pattern set by the parents determines what children 
can and do learn about marriage and family life. Provisions 
for the wedding do not mean merely the clothes and the 
wedding veil. The pattern that has been built into children’s 
lives through long years of training at home is much more 
a part of the wedding than these external provisions. 


II. Problems to Discuss 


1. How far may parents help children to learn to forego 
“trivial immediate pleasures” for the important but more 
remote satisfactions? 


2. Give some situations in which this may be taught and 
other situations in which parents by their example lead the 
child to the enjoyment of immediate pleasures at the sacri- 
fice of things much more important for his later develop- 
ment. 


3. How far does the pattern of family life set in the home 
help or hinder children in later marriage adjustments? 


4. Is the school responsible for interpreting family life to 
children or for giving experiences which will aid materially 
in making families better adjusted? 











Helps in Directing Study Groups 


HE article should be read by every member in the group before the 

meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make 
this possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the 
article aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to 
bring out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should 
be presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 
aloud if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the ques- 
tions clearer. 


For aids in carrying on group discussion, see the Parent Education 


Third Yearbook, published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





I 


Mirs. B. F. LANGWORTHY has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the American 
Automobile Association to serve as a 
member of their National Traffic Safe- 
ty committee. 


A report of progress on the prepara- 
tion of the source book on Our 


Homes, which is to be printed during | 
the coming year as the Parent Educa- | 


tion Fifth Yearbook and as a com- 
panion volume to Our Public Schools, 
was made to the Executive committee 
by Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, National 
chairman of Publications. Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, National chairman of Parent 
Education, is the editor of the book. 


Miss Frances Hays, Education Sec- 
retary (formerly Information Secre- 
tary), is now in charge of correspon- 
dence courses offered by the National 


Congress. In Alabama, in April, she will | 


assist with regional conferences. These 
conferences will take the place of the 
state convention which has usually 
been held in the spring. 


Dr. William McKinley Robinson, Na- 
tional chairman of Rural Service, paid 
a visit to the New Mexico State De- 
partment of Education on his way to 
the East, after visiting the schools in 
California, Arizona, and Oregon. Dr. 
Robinson visited several of the rural 
schools in New Mexico, and was very 
much impressed with their appearance 
and equipment. 


. * = 
The New Mexico Congress gave effec- 


tive assistance to the Governor of New 
Mexico and the Superintendent of Pub- 





lic Instruction in their successful effort | 


to secure federal aid in the construc- 
tion of public school buildings through- 
out the state. 


Dr. Edgar Dale, National chairman 
of Motion Pictures for the Congress, 
was the speaker at the Rural Guidance 
Interests Sessions of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations and the National Education 
Association, in St. Louis, February 22. 


s a ¥ 
The Executive Committee has ap- 


pointed the following consultants for 
the School Education committee, of 


which Miss Charl O. Williams is Na- | 


tional chairman: 

Money Management: Miss Florence 
Barnard, Education Secretary of the 
American Association for Economic 
Education, Park Street, Boston. 

Physical Education: Dr. Elmer Mit- 


chell, Director of Intermural Sports, | 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Kindergarten: Miss Mary Leeper, 
Executive Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 
_— Street, N. W., Washington, 
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$1.00 a week is all it costs to 





own a CORONA TYPEWRITER 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 4, 127 Almond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet describing 
0 Animal Keyboard Corona [ other Corona models. 


There’s no ‘can’t-afford-it’ problem—when you 


can give some child this marvelous opportu- 
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nity at about $1.00 a week in easy payments. 

Ask any Corona dealer. Or write: Address 
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State Congress Conventions in April, 1936 
COR vctesvicncessssstial at San Jose, April 28-May 1 
Colorado............ at Grand Junction, April 29-May 1 
COBMUMAOTIONRE, 0.5.5. snncnsosserensoosd at Hartford, April 17-18 
BR iicsisvinssipntursinmpvecrcctalianl at Smyrna, April 4 
District of Columbia....at Washington, April 28-29 
SEE I se ee OE at Macon, April 13-15 
ST CIE |. eee at Honolulu, April 3-4 
OIE ciissenscita age at Coeur d’Alene, April 15-17 
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| enema aT at Parsons, April 7-9 
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FREE se at Lafayette, April 13-15 
Michigan............ at Benton Harbor, April 29-May 1 
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South Carolina.................... at Columbia, April 15-16 
ei Ee ee at Knoxville, April 27-30 
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April 25-May 2—Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
April 28-May 2—Forty-Third Annual Convention, Association for 
Childhood Education, New York City 
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A THREE-POINT PARENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Washington 


Y the time the year’s work has 
been brought to a close, there 
will probably be very few parent- 
teacher associations in the state which 
have not participated in at least one 
phase of the parent education program 
that has been sponsored cooperatively 
by the Washington Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers and the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The program emphasizes. three 
phases of work—first, lay leader train- 
ing; second, radio listening-in groups; 
and third, extension courses in parent 
education. The program has for its 
theme “Creative Human Relation- 
ships,” and is planned to help make it 
possible for every parent-teacher as- 
sociation in the state to have an active 
study group devoted to the study of 
the problem of family life and parent- 
hood. ; 

Early last fall, all local Parent Edu- 
cation chairmen throughout the state 
were offered a lay leader training pro- 
gram. Since the program is a volun- 
tary cooperative one, the organization 
of the centers is in complete charge of 
the local Parent Education chairmen. 
The requirements for the organization 
of training centers are that twelve or 
more associations send two study 
group leaders to one center. The cost 
to each association is two dollars. 

After the organization is completed, 
a professionally trained parent educa- 
tion worker goes to the center and con- 
ducts a minimum of eight two-hour 
classes. These classes meet one day a 
month for four months. This makes it 
possible for the local study group pro- 
grams and the training program to 
develop simultaneously. 

The training program has been con- 
ducted entirely by one professional 
parent education worker from the 
State Department of Education this 
year—with the exception of one com- 
munity. This has helped materially to 
unify the whole state program. 

The aims of the lay leader training 
program are to stimulate interest in 
study groups and to give lay leaders 
confidence in their ability to guide 
these programs. Since confidence 
comes with understanding, the whole 
emphasis of the training courses has 
been: to help lay leaders to gain a 
clear understanding of the meaning 
of parent education and the meaning 
of lay leadership; to analyze carefully 
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lay leader functions; to bring together 
and to develop further local parent 
education resources; to develop meth- 
ods, materials, and subject matter 
which are within the skill, experience, 
and training of lay leaders. 

Twelve centers for training lay lead- 
ers have been held where approximate- 
ly three hundred and fifty leaders were 
trained. These leaders represented 
twenty-six different communities. Sev- 
eral hundred study groups developed 
simultaneously with the training pro- 
gram. 

Associations in many communities 
are unable to participate in the lay 
leader training program. To assist 
Parent Education chairmen of these 
associations, a radio series has been 
started. This radio series is the sec- 
ond point in the statewide program. 
The broadcasts began in February. 
There will be two each month for three 
months. The radio leader gives a 
ten- to fifteen-minute talk, and pre- 
sents special points for the group 
to discuss at the close of the broad- 
cast. 

After the listening-in groups have 
finished their discussions, they are 
expected to send to the radio leader, 
by return mail, a résumé of their find- 
ings and suggestions. These may be 
accompanied by any further questions 
that they wish to raise. At the time 
of the next broadcast, the radio leader 
comments on the suggestions she 
has received and gives her own sug- 
gestions. A new topic is then pre- 
sented, followed by special situations 
for group considerdtion. A certificate 
of recognition will be mailed, at 
the end of the series, to each asso- 
ciation whose group sends in a résumé 
of the discussions following each radio 
lecture. 

The third point in the state program 
is an extension course in parent edu- 
cation. This is planned to assist local 
Parent Education chairmen whose as- 
sociations have not been able to par- 
ticipate in either the lay leader train- 
ing program or the radio series. A fee 
of one dollar will be charged for the 
extension series. This fee will be used 
to cover the expense of mimeograph- 
ing and postage. 

The following is the type of ma- 
terial which will be available for this 
series: Outlines on Lay Leader- 
ship; Methods for Creating Interest; 
Methods Which Are Useful to Lay 
Leaders as They Guide Study Groups; 
Family Narratives with Questions for 
Discussion and Follow-Up Activities; 


Suggested Source Materials and 
Bibliographies. All the material will 
be sent with concise directions and 
suggestions for its use. The NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE will be 
used as one of the main resources, so 
every association using the extension 
course will want to subscribe for sey- 
eral copies. 

A program such as this three-point 
program, if it involves continuing 
growth for each leader, should result 
in “the development of a body of 
strong community leaders with a so- 
cial philosophy which considers 
neither class, creed, nor race, but only 
the welfare of individuals who live 
and work together.”—WINIFRED 
HAZEN, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia. 


BOOK WEEK BRINGS RESULTS 


Missouri 


Book Week at the College Training 
School Parent-Teacher Association, 
Cape Girardeau, proved to be a great 
stimulus to the buying of books. 

There was a variety of books and 
book covers which were attractive- 
ly displayed about the room. ‘“Read- 
ing for Fun,” the theme for Book 
Week, was illustrated most effective- 
ly when the primary department, in 
cooperation with the children’s library 
of the college, presented a book play, 
“What Books Tell Us.” This play was 
written by the supervisor of the pri- 
mary department and her pupils. It 
was based on Stephen’s dislike for 
reading: 

Stephen’s friend, Michael, who is on 
his way to the library to see a book 
film, persuades Stephen to go with 
him. The library is a quite unusual 
place: In the center of the backstage 
is a huge story book (much taller than 
Stephen); on either side, in the wings, 
are tall books, old friends to almost 
every one. Book characters are all 
about. 

The librarian deals tactfully with 
Stephen. She opens up before his eyes 
and ours, the huge story book, ‘What 
Books Tell Us.” The first page is all 
leafy autumn colors and illuminated 
by various colored lights. A herald 
announces names of books dear to the 
hearts of children. As he does this, 
the book characters appear before us 
—Cinderella, Alice in Wonderland, 
Lucky Boy of Toy Valley, Boys and 
Girls of Colonial Days, and a host of 
others. 

Stephen is convinced that books are 
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fun and the librarian tells him to select 
a book that he thinks he will like. 

Following the play, talks were given 
by supervisors of the school on ‘“‘What 
part Different Types of Books Play in 
Child Development,” “The Book Likes 
of Boys and Girls of Intermediate 
Age,” and “Books Most Interesting to 
High School Boys and Girls.” 

As the meeting closed, members 
prowsed among the books displayed on 
the tables, at each of which a student 
librarian assisted in finding books. 
Mothers consulted the speakers. 

Twenty-four books purchased under 
expert guidance was the immediate 
result, and who shall measure the 
cumulative results?—-Adapted from 
Missouri Parent-Teacher. Mrs. A. H. 
BEARDSLEY, Council Chairman of 
Character Education, Cape Girardeau. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE HELD 
Indiana 


The Annual Health Conference, the 
third to be promoted by the Indian- 
apolis Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers, has outgrown the stage of ex- 
perimentation and is insuring a wider 
influence for improved community 
health. 

Healthier homes, with happier chil- 
dren, is the conscientious purpose of 
these conferences, and the subjects 
composing the program for 1936 have 
a direct bearing on the responsibilities 
of parents toward that end. As in pre- 
vious years, each subject was in the 
hands of an able physician, recognized 
for experience in his field. 

At the opening of the conference, 
an illustrated talk demonstrated the 
great advance made in medical sci- 
ence since the day of primitive, hap- 
hazard, and superstitious practices. 
Talks followed on structural, physi- 
cal, and mental problems of childhood; 
facts and fallacies about drugs and 


cosmetics; adolescent conflicts; and 
nutrition, both prenatal and for the 


growing child. 

Following each talk, prompt partici- 
pation conserved the value of the 
round-table discussions of four or five 
minutes in which services of each 
speaker were extended to individual 
problems. The conference closed with 
a brief résumé of important factors 
of maternal health.—Mrs. EDWARD J. 
THOMPSON, President, Indianapolis 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Indianapolis. 


PARENT-TEACHER NOTES FROM 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Alabama 


At Robinson Springs, a year-round 
program with definite plans for the 
Summer months was successfully car- 
ried out by the Robinson Springs Par- 
ent-Teacher Association in a con- 
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WHERE'S JUNIOR ? ) 











| SENT HIM UPSTAIRS TO 
WASH HIS HANDS. BoB, I'M 
SO TIRED OF HAVING TO 
NAG ABOUT CLEAN 

















CHAP AT THE OFFICE WAS 
TELLING ME ABOUT THE LIFEBUOY 
WASH-UP CHART. MAKES KIDS 
LIKE TO WASH — THEY THINK 

IT’S A GAME 


OH, DO LETS 
SEND FOR 




















A FEW DAYS LATER 


"9 
. { GEE,DAD, IT IS JUST 
LIKE A GAME. LOOK, 
YOU KEEP SCORE 








READY FOR 
DINNER, JUNIOR ? 











COMING MOTHER ! 
(M GETTING MY 










EVERY TIME YOU 
WASH AND BATHE 














SCORE CARD! | WANT 
TO SHOW DAD MY 
‘CLEAN HANDS’ 
RECORD 




















“WASH- UP” GAME SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


N° LONGER do mothers nag or bribe chil- 
dren to bathe and wash! They've discov- 
ered a really easy way to persuade children. 
It’s the Wash-up Game and it’s yours for the 
asking! Oyer 16,000,000 children have played 
it.. have won Health Guard Buttons and that 
fascinating spin-win-grin game, “Whoopo.” 


TheW ash-up Game has a three-fold result: 

1) It insures cleaner hands; faces and bodies. 

(2) Less trouble for mother. (3) And it 
teaches children a lesson in hygiene. 


They learn from the Wash-up Chart 
how dangerous dirty hands can be—that 
they can and do spread many kinds of disease 
germs (The Life Extension Institute lists 27 
germ diseases hands may spread). They learn 


Litebuo 


Health Soap 


FOR FACE, HANDS, BATH 


(This offer good in nU. s. per Conaie only) 
LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 284, Cambridge, Mass. 


Charts for my children. 





ee 


Address 


eK KC SK sean eee ame 


Please send me, free, Lifebuoy school-size cakes and Wash-up 


that washing the hands often— a/ways before 
meals—with Lifebuoy Health Soap, helps 
guard their health. 


Think of your complexion! 


Use Lifebuoy yourself! It does wonders for 
the complexion! Makes it glow with new 
life! Lifebuoy’s abundant creamy lather sinks 
deep into pores—gent/y removes all impuri- 
ties. “Patch” tests on the skins of hundreds 
of women prove it’s more than 20% milder 
than many so-called “beauty soaps.” Its own 
clean scent rinses away. 


FREE TO MOTHERS: A Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart and school-size Lifebuoy for 
each of your children. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below. It will be the “happy ending” 
to your Clean Hands problem. 


oT 
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Have you ever had [EA 
with your \ {}LKMAN’? 


Ir you had asked him how he liked his job and if he drank milk himself 
and what was the idea of a Welded Wire Seal, this is what he might have 


said, (They’re eloquent fellows, these milkmen): 


i) **Lady, you see 
that wire? You know 


what that does? That | 
does for milk what the 









eggshell does for the 
egg, or the rubber washer for a jar of pre- 
served peaches. It makes sure that no mat- 
ter how long the bottle stands outside your 
door, not a speck of dirt can creep in.” 


be) “Look right here. 
So long as the bottle 
is sealed like this, no- 
body else can tamper 
with it without your knowing. You can be 


100% sure you’re the first person to break 
the Welded Wire Seal to open it.” 


&) “When you pour 
milk into the glass, it 
has to flow over the 
bottle mouth. This 





hood comes way, way 
downsothatthewhole 
bottle mouth is kept just as clean as can be, 
the way it ought to be if the milk’s going 
to be fed toa baby.” 


Insist on this Welded Wire Seal on your 
milk. If your dairy does not use it, 
write to us and we will tell you where it can 
be procured in your locality. The Standard Cap 

and Seal Corporation, 1200 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE STANDARD Welded IUlline SEAL 
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solidated district in Elmore County 
last summer. Each teacher was as. 
signed one of the communities serveg 
by the school in which to work. 

The programs were given monthly 
in an old schoolhouse or store not in 
use, or in the community church. The 
programs consisted of community 
singing, using old-time tunes, sacreg 
songs, and popular airs, plays, ang 
story-telling for the children ang 
plays and pageants for the group by 


the young people. In every phase of | 


the work, the grown-ups were active, 
At the first meeting of the P. T. A, of 
the year, each community put on a 
stunt or a play. 

At Falkville, countywide schools of 
instruction on parent-teacher work 
with the assistance of state workers 
have been held. In nearly every cage, 
the county superintendent of educa- 
tion made arrangements which made 
it possible for teachers to attend with 
the parents. More than 150 delegates 
from thirty-five communities were sery- 
ed an old-fashioned chicken supper. 

Every unit is stressing music and 
study groups; some are buying cloth- 
ing and books for the underprivileged, 
filling first-aid kits, beautifying school 
grounds, building rooms to the school 
building, and at Joe Bradley P. T. A. 
and Rison P. T. A., mothersingers 
groups are being organized. 





Miss Elizabeth LaForge, of the Bir- 


mingham Health Department, says: 

“The P. T. A. is a power in Birming- 
ham. Since the P. T. A. started its 
health work in cooperation with the 
health department, there has been a 
marked reduction in diphtheria cases, 
and all school children are now vac- 
cinated for smallpox. A dental clinic is 
held on Fridays and a medical clinic 
on Tuesdays; mothers’ clubs meet on 
other days at the health centers. At 
these meetings mothers are taught 
prenatal care and diets, how to take 
care of babies, and what kind of 
clothes they should have.” 

The Fairview Health Center was be- 
gun five years ago in an old building. 
Parent-teacher workers, seeing the 
need of a health center, brought mops 


eee 


and scrub brushes and cleaned up the © 


place. Now, it is an attractive place, 
with curtains at the windows; rugs 
and chairs are provided for wriggling 
children and impatient mothers, 4s 
well as for those who attend classes. 

In the school bus drivers’ contract 
in Dale County is a clause, inserted by 
the board of education, requiring that 
each driver must make one trip each 
month in the interest of the parent- 
teacher association. 

The Woodlawn High School is the 
first school to start examinations and 
corrective work in the classroom. 
Visual, postural, and hearing defects 
are found through health examina- 
tions. Much of the corrective work is 
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done in the gym classes, others are 
placed in special corrective classes. 
The parent-teacher association fur- 
nishes the material needed and gives 
glasses where needed. All are weighed, 
measured, and have their teeth ex- 
amined. 

The supervisor of physical training 
remarked to the writer, “They are 
getting relief from the hours they 
spend in classroom,” as we watched 
the children ‘blowing off steam” on 
the playgrounds. The children were 
relaxing, but they were receiving les- 
sons, too, in character building. In 
supervised play, they are taught les- 
sons of unselfishness and sportsman- 
ship. A teacher will give a ball and a 
pat to a child, a rope to another, and 
tell them to form their own group for 
play, in this way teaching them co- 
operation as well as how to be healthy. 
The teacher goes from one group to 


another giving them advice and en- | 


couragement. 

On rainy days, they play at “having 
a party”; they play party and indoor 
games and also are taught how to 
conduct themselves at a party. 

Last year, the students at Fairview 
School sent Christmas boxes to two 
foreign neighbors. These boxes were 
for girls and contained toys, books, 
pencils, erasers, and American coins 
and were packed by the pupils of the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

Fairview School has received two 
books from Africa, in return for 
books sent to the children there.— 
Mrs. CLARENCE L. Moss, State Pub- 


licity Chairman, 3522 Salisbury Road, | 


Birmingham. 


“USE MORE MILK” CAMPAIGN 
Missouri 


A government survey in 1935 of the 
consumption of milk in our large 
cities revealed the fact that large 


numbers of families had either cut | 


their milk purchases in half or elim- 
inated them, under the false impres- 
sion that it was real economy, thus 


causing malnutrition among great | 


numbers of children. In Kansas City 
the figures showed that the total 
amount of milk used per family in the 
industrial district was 10.1 quarts per 
week; in the middle class district, 12.7 
quarts per week; and in the sub- 
standard district, 9.9 quarts per week. 
About one-half of the persons affected, 
the survey proved, were children un- 
der sixteen years of age. 

This was a challenge to all intelli- 
gent parents, and especially to the 
Department of Education of the Kan- 
sas City Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers, to cooperate in a “Use More Milk” 
campaign sponsored by the Children’s 
Bureau. Consequently the Health 
chairman of the council invited all 
Health chairmen and presidents of the 
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WHAT DEXTROSE IS— AND WHAT IT MEANS 


Dextrose is a sugar, the normal 
sugar of the human body. From 
Dextrose comes the energy we need 
to breath, to walk, to talk... yes, 
even to think. Dextrose banishes 
fatigue, balances the wear and re- 
pair of the body. In Dextrose is 





glowing, radiant warmth and 
food-energy. And of greatest im- 
portance, Dextrose is instantly 
digested — in fact, it is immediately 
absorbed by the bloodstream with- 
out need of digestive effort. Kre- 
mel is rich in Dextrose! 
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Lert science take the place of scrubbing and 
scouring a toilet. Sani-Flush is made scien- 
tifieally to clean closet bowls. It puts an end 
to all unpleasant labor. Just sprinkle a little 
in the bowl. (Follow directions on the can.) 
Flush the toilet. 

Spots and incrustations are carried away. 


The porcelain glistens—white as snow. Odors | 


and germs are killed. Sani-Flush even puri- 
fies the hidden trap that no amount of 
scrubbing and rubbing can reach. Try Sani- 
Flush for new cleanliness in the toilet. New 
sanitation. It cannot injure plumbing. Sani- 
Flush is also effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can). Sold by gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent 
stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 


Canton, Ohio. 
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a y CHILDREN aBICAGOg 


| THEY ARE LY, €1, AND 


LAST 3 TIMES LONGER 





Cheap Bargain 

kates are 
costly. Select 
“CHICAGO'S” 
—for triple 
service — safety 
and economy. \ 


Skates 

ra w The TRIPLE-TREAD “TRIPLE-WARE” 
oS Sa yp steel Wheels are the Fastest, Strongest, 
\| ISSA Longest Life Wheels made. yea 

os > they cannot fall apart. 
reduce friction, giving a glide: inseeed a 
rind. Give your child the best. Demand 

’S” for greater economy. e.g 






“CHICA 


FREE BOOK gives facts 
Write ig ad Gives Roller Skating 
Lessons, Gam oe. If oat dealer 
doesn’t carry “CHI 
substitutes. Order pass we ll ship 
postpaid on receipt of $1.95. Give 
shoe size. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE eal 
Roller Skates with Record for over 
4409 West Lake Street 
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various Congress units in the city, rep- 
resentatives of the public schools, the 
Board of Education, the Health Con- 
servation Association, the City Board 
of Health, the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, private schools, parochial 
schools, and others interested to a 
“tea” at which milk and wafers were 
served. A program had been carefully 
arranged for this meeting. It con- 
sisted of talks by the city health di- 
rector and other physicians, dietitians, 
nurses, and teachers, stressing espe- 
cially the dangers of an inadequate 
milk diet. These talks were all based 
on scientific facts regarding milk and 
its place in the child’s diet. 

The walls of the room in which the 
meeting was held were lined with 
posters made by the children in the 
public schools, illustrating the value 
of milk and vegetables in the diet. 
These posters were sent to the various 
communities to be used for public 
display purposes. A definite program 
of procedure for the campaign was 
outlined which consisted of a mimeo- 
graphed talk to be made by the Health 
chairman at the January parent- 
teacher meeting. The formation of a 
committee, headed by the Health 
chairman, to make a house to house 
canvass of the various communities 
was suggested and a leaflet on the im- 
portance of milk was given out in 
sufficient numbers to cover the dis- 
tricts. A visit in the home and a talk 
with the parents was urged; but in 
case this could not be done, it was sug- 
gested that Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts might make the canvass and 
leave the leaflet, urging parents to read 
it at the request of the parent-teacher 
association. Special precaution was 
used that no one advocate what kind 
of milk—raw, pasteurized, or certi- 
fied—should be used—just pure milk. 

This campaign lasted during the 
month of January. More than five hun- 
dred parent-teacher women partici- 
pated in the month’s activities, and as 
our work was concerned directly with 
children in the public schools, the re- 
sults there were very encouraging. All 
schools in districts which were can- 
vassed reported an increase in milk 
consumption and many of them re- 
ported a 50 per cent increase. The City 
Health Director reported that the local 
consumption increased 20 per cent in 
1935 as compared with the previous 
year. The definite health education 
program of the public school system 
has the full cooperation of the local 
Health chairmen during the entire 
school year. However, the ‘Use More 
Milk” campaign was a special project 
and merited the cooperation of all lo- 
cal health agencies.—MrRs. A. WHITTEN 
HUDNALL, Director, Department of 
Education, Kansas City Council of 
Parents and Teachers, 1937 East 71st 
Terrace, Kansas City. 





A PARENT-TEACHER 
ILLUMINATION SURVEY 
Towa 

A very profitable survey of the light- 
ing conditions in the Marshalltown 
public schools has just been completed 
by the Parent-Teacher City Council, 
under the direction of the chairman 
of Safety and Recreation. Permission 
was given by the superintendent of 
schools to conduct a preliminary sur- 
vey in four schools by the Safety and 
Recreation chairman of Rogers School. 

An illuminating engineer was se- 
cured from the light company, to 
work with the chairman, a sight meter 
was furnished and the illumination of 
desks was checked with the children 
seated. Only alternate seats were 
checked on the preliminary survey. 
The results were carefully tabulated, 
with lights on and off. 

When the survey in four schools 
had been finished, it was presented to 
the superintendent and the city coun- 
cil. The value of the concrete facts 
was disclosed by the survey, and the 
school nurse was asked to go through 
the entire school system and make a 
detailed survey of every room in the 
grades and high schools. The light 
company cooperated and assisted in 
making the readings. The survey has 
been carefully made and tabulated, 
and has been of great value to the 
teachers and pupils, because the 
school nurse has been able to point out 
conditions and situations which an 
outsider would not be able to do. 

The prepared data on conditions 
have been furnished each teacher, with 
a detailed plot of her room so that she 
may arrange the children according to 
their need of light. 

The Parent-Teacher City Council 
sent a recommendation to the school 
board asking their cooperation in se- 
curing better lighting conditions in the 
schools. 

An effort is being made to change 
the lighting conditions in one room in 
each school, to watch the results and 
learn what the needs are. In some 
rooms different types of shades are 
being used, in others a diagonal plac- 
ing of seats. Lighter paint will be 
applied in some rooms and of course 
more artificial light. 

It is a project which takes careful 
study and time to accomplish the de- 
sired results, but it will prove of in- 
estimable value in the end.—MRrs. 
F. A. GORDON, Publicity Chairman, 
Iowa Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 608 West State Street, Marshall- 
town. 

= * * 

We regret that in the January issue, 
through an error, the item about the 
amateur broadcasts of the Royal Oak, 
Michigan, Council, which appeared in 
this department, was credited to the 
Birmingham, Michigan, Council. 
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Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum 
April 1 
“Neighborhood Playmates and the 
Development of Social Behavior.” 


LEONARD COTTRELL, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


April 8 
“Supervised After-School Play.” 
CHARLES H. MCCLOyY, Research Pro- 
fessor in Anthropometry and Physi- 
cal Education, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

April 15 
“The Home Workshop.” 
Louis NEWKIRK, Director of Hand- 
work, Public Schools, Chicago. 


April 22 
“Function of Recreation in 
acter.” 
WEAVER PANGBURN, Director of Pub- 
licity, National Recreation Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


Char- 


April 29 
“Farm Clubs in the Development of 
Youth.” 
C. W. WARBURTON, Director of Ex- 
tension Work, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


2:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
National Broadcasting Company 








William H. Bristow, of New Cum- 
berland, Pennsylvania, was appointed 


General Secretary of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers by 
the Executive committee at its meet- 
ing in Washington in January. Mr. 
Bristow assumed his new duties on 
February 1. 

Mr. Bristow was director of the bu- 
reau of school curriculum for the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education from 1931 to January 1, 
1936. He has degrees from the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College and 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has also attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and he has 


had wide experience in the educational 
field. 
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EYE-STRAIN 


PICKS ITS VICTIMS YOUNG 


TuIs young girl approaches life as 
a great adventure. Books, movies, 
toys, school—any number of richly 
fascinating things to see and learn 
about. What a busy life for her eyes 
in the years ahead! 


| No wonder scientists tell us that 


one out of every five school children 
already has defective vision. The 
strain of studying in poor lighting 
can affect not only the eyes but the 
entire nervous system. 

Many a nervous “problem” child 
would be healthier and happier if 
parents knew and applied these fun- 
damental facts about light in rela- 
tion to seeing: 

1. Every pair of eyes should be ex- 
amined regularly by acompetent eye- 
sight specialist. 2. Lighting should be 
measured and prescribed by experts. 
Many lighting companies provide 
this service. 3. I. E.S. Better Sight 
Floor and Table Lamps provide the 
kind of lighting young eyes need for 





THE G-E “DIME” LAMP. The first real value in a 
10 cent lamp. Comes in the following sizes—60, 30, 
15 and 744 watts. It is marked like this. ... GE 


healthy development. Every study 
table should be equipped with one 
of these revolutionary new lamps. 
4. Mazpa lamps made by General 
Electric stay brighter longer than in- 
ferior bulbs. This mark @ on a bulb 
is your assurance of sight-saving 
light .. . of good light at low cost. 
Write for General Electric’s new 
illustrated booklet, “ Light — For 
Seeing Safely.” General Electric 
Company, Department 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Says Little Miss 


“Its a treat. 
Hard to beat 
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CARAM 


Here’s the way to make 
milk delicious! And easier to 


digest. Make it into tempting rennet-custards 
in 3 minutes with “JUNKET” Rennet Powder. 
Top with fruit, nuts, jam, etc. for dozens of 


variations. Six flavors—buy them today. 


Made by “THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS”, Chr. 
Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 


(In Canada, address Toronto, Ont.) 


RENNET DESSERT POWDER 
jor making MILK into 
Rennet-Custard DESSERTS 

















WHEN YOU 
WRITE ... 


for products in this issue, please 
be sure to mention the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, for in 
this way you enable our advertisers 
to check returns received from ad- 
vertisements. Both the advertiser 
and the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE will appreciate your 
courtesy. 
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High Lights on 






E baffling problem of character 
education will be considered by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at its Fortieth Annual Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, May 11 to 15, 
which will have as its theme, “The 
Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation.” Growing awareness on 
the part of parents and teachers that 
the home has an important function 
in developing character is indicated 
in the choice of this theme. The Con- 
gress has always regarded the home 
as the greatest factor in the education 
of children. One of its primary objec- 
tives is ‘to raise the standards of home 
life’—-with its tacit implication that 
American home standards need rais- 
ing. 

Young America will have an oppor- 
tunity to voice its feelings and 
thoughts about the influences which 
contribute toward making or marring 
its character. A youth conference will 
be featured during the convention, on 
Thursday morning, May 14, to which 
will be invited as many boys and girls 
of high school and college age as care 
to attend and participate. Adults will 
subside into the background on this 
occasion and the views of the young 
people will be heard. It is the first time 
that youth has been offered an op- 
portunity to talk back to its parents 
and teachers, en masse, and the event 
promises to be of more than passing 
interest. 

Departments and committees of the 
Congress will be presented in a series 
of panel discussions, forums, and con- 
ferences related to the convention 
theme. Among the convention features 
may be mentioned the tree planting on 
Sunday afternoon, May 10, honoring 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Honorary 
Vice-President of the Congress; the 
banquet on Tuesday evening, at which 
the Honorable Philip LaFollette, Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, will speak on 
“Human Needs’; the playing of the 
celebrated German Band, Heinie and 
His Grenadiers, which will furnish 
music and entertainment for the ban- 
quet; and International Night, on 
May 14, which will feature a folk pro- 
gram from Milwaukee’s many na- 
tionalities. 

The afternoon sessions will be given 
to conferences conducted by the vari- 
ous National chairmen and the staff 
of the National Office, to be followed 
by unscheduled time in which the dele- 
gates will have an opportunity to meet 
in small, informal groups, or to visit 
some of the interesting sights of Mil- 
waukee. The remainder of the time 
will be scheduled as follows: 

Saturday, May 9, there will be a 
meeting of the National Board of Man- 
agers, registration of local delegates 
and National Board members, a 





the Convention 


courtesy dinner to the Board, and state 
presidents’ and National chairmen’s 
conferences. 

Sunday morning will be left open 
for delegates to attend church services 
or private conferences. The Executive 
committee will meet in the morning. 
The Past State Presidents’ Club wil 
hold a luncheon, and the tree planting 
ceremonies will be observed in the 
afternoon. 

Monday morning the Board of Man. 
agers will meet again. A “training 
class” will be held for delegates who 
arrive early. In the afternoon the Con. 
vention will be formally opened, with 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President, and 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice-Pregj- 
dent, presiding. There will be greetings 
and special reports and announce- 
ments. In the evening Dr. C. Bromley 
Oxnam, president of DePauw Uni- 
versity, will deliver an address on “The 
Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation.” 

Tuesday the directors and chairmen 
of the Health Department and the 
Home Service Department will take 
part in panel discussions based on the 
work of their committees. The banquet 
will be held Tuesday evening and will 
be followed by a reception to the dele- 
gates. 

Wednesday, following the reading 





of minutes, assembly singing, and pre- | 


sentations of the National By-Laws 
Revision and the Resolutions, the di- 


rector and chairmen of the Education | 
Department will participate in a pane _ 


discussion. The evening will be de- 


voted to the Mothersingers Chorus and | 


an address on “Education and Char- 
acter,” by Dr. Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Thursday will be marked by the 
presentation of the Public Welfare 
and Extension Departments in the 
youth conference mentioned above. 
Thursday evening, following an ad- 
dress by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Honorary 
President of the International Fed- 
eration of Home and School, ‘Weren't 
We All of Us?,” the folk program will 
be presented. 

Friday, during the closing session 
of the convention, the resolutions will 
be adopted, final reports of committees 
will be given, awards will be made, and 
invitations for the 1938 Convention 


will be received. During this session | 


the chairman of the committees-at- 
large will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion. 

The National Board of Managers 
and of the Executive committee will 
meet following the convention. A more 
detailed preliminary program will be 
sent on request from the offices of the 


National Congress of Parents and © 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W» — 


Washington, D. C. 
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FIL ™M FACTS 
by Edgar Dale 


A study of Family Night programs 
in St. Louis shows that only 23 per 
cent of the programs—according to 
recognized film-estimate groups—were 
suitable for young people. In another 
city, which has done nothing to stimu- 


late the Family Night idea, 39 per cent | 


of the programs were found to be suit- 


able for young people. The conclusion | 


seems to be: Don’t waste your time 
trying to organize Family Night pro- 
grams. 

ao * * 


Noon-hour and after-school talk- 
ing movies are being widely adopted 
throughout the schools of the United 
States. Both 35- and 16-millimeter 
equipment is being used. Conservative 
estimates place the number of ma- 
chines of this sort in the schools at 
1,000. 


More than 20,000 questionnaires 


have gone to superintendents of 
schools throughout the United States 
in the most complete survey of visual 
instruction ever made in this country. 
This survey is being conducted by the 
U. S. Office of Education and is fi- 
nanced in part by a grant from the 
American Council on Education. A 
preliminary report on the extent to 
which visual aids are used in your 








state will be ready about May 1. A | 


copy of the questionnaire can be ob- 
tained by writing Dr. Cline Koon, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


On February 11-13 a three-day insti- 
tute for the training of teachers and 
administrators in the more effective 
use of visual aids was held on the 
campus of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. One session was devoted to the 
motion picture activities of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers. Mrs. Edna Hansen, Wisconsin | 
Motion Picture chairman, gave an | 


illuminating talk on the excellent mo- 
tion picture work that the Congress is 
carrying on in that state. 


Hardly a week passes but some one 
writes in concerning his or her pet 
scheme for the production of children’s 
films. All the writers recognize the im- 
portance of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in such pro- 
grams. Few of them, however, realize 


the economics of film production and | 


distribution. I venture the prediction 
that dozens of pictures will be made 
Specifically for children within the 
next two years. Astute producers will 
then substitute films about Pinocchio 
and Heidi for stupid, irritating come- 
dies and inane shorts. 





Good ‘Teammates! 


Combine coopness 





and FLAVOR... 





OU know how good milk is—well, 

bananas and milk are even better! 
Together they form an almost balanced 
meal—supplying carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, fats, minerals, and vitamins that 
growing children need. 

And so digestible! Fully ripe bananas 
are one of the most easily digested foods 
yet discovered—doctors even prescribe 
them for tiny babies. In fact, mashed 
ripe bananas were one of the first solid 
foods fed the famous Dionne Quintuplets. 

Be sure that your children get the bene- 
fit of this extra-rich, extra-mellow taste 
treat—bananas and milk! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


———— A A A A A LT je! 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, ie 
Home Economics Department, 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 


Please send me, free, “Bananas—a Food Children 
Need,” the 24-page booklet containing authentic 
information about bananas, and especially prepared 
recipes for children of all ages. 


Name 





Address 














Try the 
New Sensation — 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


Slice or break 1 fully ripe 
banana (yellow skin flecked 
with brown) into medium 
mesh wire strainer. Press 
through strainer with spoon. 
Add 1 cup cold milk and 
shake in a drink mixer or 
fruit jar. Serve cold. Makes 
1 large glassful of goodness. 





| 
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OUR MOTHER USES LUX 
for all our things 


Lucky little girls! Triplets are so apt to 
need special care, every detail must be 
the safest. ‘““That’s why I always wash 
my babies’ things with Lux,” says the 
mother of Jean, Joan and Jane. “With 
Lux there’s no harmful alkali to shrink 
woolens, and cause chafing.” Careful 
mothers every- i = 

where insist on Lux 
because it’s so gen- 
tle. They know that 
anything safe in 
water is safe in Lux! 








Coming 


in May 


When to Immunize 


and Why 
by W.W. Bauer, M. D. 


An authority on contagious diseases 
discusses immunity and how it may 
be achieved. 


A Principal 
Looks at Parents 
by Howard G. Spalding 


A school man tells how parents and 
principal can get together in meeting 
some of the problems presented by 
high school boys and girls. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 





A Liberal High School Curriculum 


Outlined by Helen Titsworth Binford 


“This year, 1935, marked the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the American High School. From the first tuition was free, the school being 
supported by voluntary subscriptions from the citizens of Boston, and later by 
land endowment. However, it was not until two hundred years had passed that 
girls were admitted to high schools on an equality with boys. The 28,000 high 
schools in the United States represent three centuries of struggle on the part 
of citizens to give to all children a common heritage of equal educational oppor- 
tunities. When we contrast the vast differences in the wealth of different sec- 
tions of states and the nation, it appears obvious that if all children are to 
share equally in school we must ask that the state and nation provide sufficient 
funds to make this possible.’-—-Ohio Parent-Teacher. 

“Much current educational discussion among school workers and parents cen- 
ters around the curriculum of the schools. It is only logical that both groups 
should be concerned with whether the curriculum bears closely on life and liv- 
ing, for, after all, to the extent that it lacks this all-important contact, it does 
not deserve continuance.”—-LEONARD V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

“We must recognize that education is not a static institution and hence can 
probably never be standardized and fixed. It must accommodate itself to the 
development of our civilization.’””-—-ARTHUR CUTTS WILLARD, President, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


In charge of Program chairman or School Education chairman 


1. Talk by a Teacher or Parent: Objectives of 
Education 








(Points to develop: The high school 
is trying (1) to encourage individual 
improvement, (2) to promote the dis- 
covery and use of special aptitudes, 
(3) to teach health, (4) to promote 
living together, (5) to bring about an 
appreciation and love of democracy, 
(6) to teach cooperation for common 
goals, (7) to improve the general wel- 
fare necessary for individual happi- 
ness and security.) 

“Civilization is facing social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems growing 
out of urbanization, international ri- 
valries, clashes between social and 
economic groups, destruction of na- 
tional resources, and other results of 
the industrial revolution.”—PHILIP W. 
L. Cox. 


“To the student. Both in your regu- 
lar classes and in your clubs, the senior 
high school will help you to enrich 
your mind and to develop your power 
to live intelligently. You will learn of 
the past in order to be able to con- 
tribute your share to the life of the 
present. You will learn how to work 
and how to play so that you may be- 
come an all-round American girl or 
boy—wholesome, healthy, industrious, 
intelligent, and happy.’”’—Informa- 
tion for Pupils. School District of Phil- 
adelphia. Board of Public Education. 


“Education is not for promotion of 
some limited interests but a society 
based on common goals made for com- 
mon effort.”—-THOMAS BRIGGS. 


2, Talk by a Teacher or Parent: Changes in the 
Curriculum 


1. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
population between the ages of fif- 
teen and eighteen are in secondary 
school. These pupils are of different 
social backgrounds, abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, and ambitions. Cur- 
riculum change has been in the di- 
rection of diversifying the courses 
presented, thus making it easier to 


care for the individual differences. 

2. There has been increased emphasis 
on social studies, commercial sub- 
jects, industrial arts, homemaking, 
fine arts, and health and physical 
education. 

3. Experiments are now being con- 
ducted in which the various subjects 
are presented in their relationship 
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to one another, rather than in sep- 
arate water-tight compartments, so 
that pupils will have a unified story 
or picture of what they learn. 

In one secondary school the senior 
history and English are given to- 
gether, and one period—the Eliza- 
pethan, for instance—is_ studied, 
discussed, and written about. Each 
student carries on a study problem, 
such as clothing of the time, medi- 
cine of the period, etc., and presents 
a summary of his individual study 
to the class. 

4.The subjects 


offered in larger 


schools are grouped under such clas- 
sifications as Academic Curriculum, 
Business Curriculum, Mechanic Arts 
Curriculum, Home Economics Cur- 
riculum, Industrial Curriculum; or 
they are grouped as College Prepar- 
atory Courses, General Course, 
Commercial Course, Practical Arts 
Course. With newer development 
these groupings are giving way to 
a more flexible organization. 

5. There is an increased interest in 
home-room activities, clubs, group 
guidance activities, assemblies, and 
other extra-curricular activities. 


3, What Is the Job of High School? Answer by a Parent 


or Teacher 


1. Should the high school train for life, 
or should it give more consideration 
to pupils’ immediate needs? Should 
the high school be more concerned 
with training for vocations or for 
effective family and social life? 

2. What is the high school’s cultural or 
social influence in your community ? 


A. A Diseussion Led by 


3. Does your high school prepare youth 
for wholesome recreational activi- 
ties ? 

4.How do the following attractions 
enter into the pupil’s decision to 
go to high school: athletics, social 
life, school entertainments, escape 
from long hours of work? 


a Parent or Teacher: The 


Parent’s Part in Choosing the Child’s Curriculum 


(Points to develop: What means 
does the school take to “study” chil- 
dren? How may parents understand 
the special aptitudes and interests of 
their children? How may they know 
what their particular school has to 
offer? Do parents really want a liberal 
curriculum? Do they expect too much 
of the school? What is the home’s 
part in education? How can parents 
cooperate with the school in discov- 
ering the right courses for their chil- 
dren ? ) 

References 
Cox, Philip W. L. Curriculum Ad- 
justment in the Secondary School. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

$1.98. 

Briggs, Thomas. Secondary Education. 

New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


California Parent-Teacher Handbook 
on Secondary Education. Sacra- 
mento: State Department of Edu- 
cation. 25 cents. 

Everett, Samuel, Editor. A Challenge 
to Secondary Education. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century. $2. 

The National High School Weekly. 
February 23, 1935, issue. Pitts- 
burgh: Scholastic Corporation. 25 
cents. 

Our Public Schools. Washington: Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 25 
cents. 

Koos, Leonard V. Relating the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum to Life. Wash- 
ington: National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W. 5 cents. 


Suggestions to the Program committee: In planning the program you will 
not give more than 30 minutes to the talk or talks based on the suggestions given 
above. There is enough material here for several meetings, so choose the talk 
or combination of talks you think best adapted to the needs of your group. 


SOCIAL PERIOD 


Encourage a “now and then” ex- 
change of experiences by asking par- 
ents and teachers to bring photographs 
of themselves taken during the time 
they were in high school, and also pic- 
tures of the various high schools at- 
tended. Ask parents to bring samples 
of their high school work and the 
books they used. Prepare an exhibit of 
these photographs, pictures, school 


work, and books, and contrast them 
with a similar exhibit of the high 
school which your children attend. 

If refreshments are served, the Hos- 
pitality committee, or those serving, 
may dress in the costumes of the 
period of their high school days. High 
school pupils may help the Hospi- 
tality committee by ushering and in- 
troducing teachers and parents. 


PROJECTS 


Try to arrange with the high school 
faculty to give short demonstrations 
of activities illustrating the enriched 
curriculum at a number of parent- 


teacher meetings during the school 
year of 1936-37. An open house eve- 
ning might be arranged to show “en- 
riching practices.” 
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Modern Styles 
for Ages 1 to 16 


Nazareth retailers offer this de- 
pendable brand of children’s 
underwear in the newest styles 
and a variety of knit fabrics at 
popular prices. Backed by the 
Nazareth fifty year reputation 
for good quality and service, 


Infants’ shirts and panties; chil- 
dren’s waist suits with button 
back or elastic back; boys’ ath- 
letic shirts with abbreviated 
knitted trunks to match. 
Nazareth Polo Shirts for boys; 
loop neck or zipper front styles 
in white, blue and maize knitted 
fabric. Attractive and comfort- 
able. 

Look for the Nazareth trade- 
mark when you buy. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for illustrated catalog. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 B'way, Dept. N, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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“WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
TO MAKE TOMMY 
so NEAT?” 








«WE PRIDES HIMSEL, ~ 
G NEAT 

SINCE WE GOT 

THIS CHART! 


‘ 
* 


EACHERS have used more than a 

million of these free Neatness 
Charts with surprising results. Charts are 
based on the modern psychological principle 
that the correct way to instill habits of neat- 
ness is to make children want to keep up 
their personal appearance. They provide a 
daily check-up—teeth cleaned, clothes neat, 
shoes shined, ete. Children soon take pride 
in keeping their record good. 

Neatness Charts are being offered to pa- 
rents for the first time. They are free. Mail 
coupon for all you want. If you would like 
a handy, compact shoe shine kit to help chil- 
dren keep shoes spick and span, send 25¢ 

(stamps or coin). Useful 
around house. Contains 
dauber, polisher and 
large tin of high-quality 
paste-polish. 

AIL COUPON TODAY 


2 In 1-SHINOLA-BIxBY 
CORPORATION 
Dept. PT46 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Cj Please send me free..... Neatness Charts. 


enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
l 
| [) Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Néeai(s 


Rice 


Delicious, 
healthful 
whole-grain 
rice—rich in 
minerals and 
VitaminB 


If unobtainable locally, 
send $1 and your gro- 
cer's name for 5 pound 
packages and free recipe 
booklet Postpaid. 


COMET RICECO, N.¥.C 
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by WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


ONVINCING advocate for a 
Cc household budget is the much- 
discussed novel by Josephine Law- 
rence called IF I HAVE FOUR APPLES 
(New York: Stokes. $2.50). Miss Law- 
rence in her work on the household 
pages of the Newark Sunday Call has 
become mother confessor to hundreds 
of distracted men and women who are 
desperately trying to subtract eight 
apples from four apples without hav- 
ing a minus remainder. She has made 
budgets for such people only to find 


| that her clients refused to observe the 


rules of mathematics. They still insist- 
ed on buying, not what they could af- 
ford, but what they wanted. They suc- 
cumbed to the instalment system of 
purchasing, always with the hope that 
some day something was going to hap- 
pen to make them come out even. She 
has written a clear-headed but sym- 
pathetic book about such people, who 
represent hundreds of thousands of 
low-paid white-collar workers—peo- 
ple who want to own their own homes, 
who are ambitious for a good standard 
of living, whose children want a high- 
er education (even when they aren’t 
fitted for it); people who struggle 
vainly, blindly, with increasing wants 
and a stationary or decreasing income. 
The problem is not a simple one, for 
more than mathematics is involved. 
Miss Lawrence has made the compli- 
cations of the Hoe family almost as 
interesting as one’s own bread and 
butter. Her lesson is inescapable: 
make a budget, know what you can 
afford, and don’t buy more. 


eee 
ADOLESCENTS AS INDIVIDUALS 


In Lawrence A. Averill’s ADOLES- 
CENCE, A STUDY IN THE TEEN YEARS 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.25), the 
emphasis is on the study of individual 
cases. Experiment and statistical an- 
alysis, generalizations and theories 
hold less interest for the writer than 
“the adolescent individual as a liv- 
ing, striving, flesh-and-blood person.” 
“Each new case,” he says, ‘“‘presents 
a new problem and demands a new 
attack.” 

Introducing his chapters with a half 
dozen case reports, Dr. Averill goes on 
from these to a discussion of situations 
that frequently occur and problems 
that concern boys and girls as they 
grow up into adulthood. He treats of 
conflicts and misunderstandings be- 
tween the generations, “satisfiers” and 
“annoyers” (don’t we know them?), 
and the relation between their phys- 
ical and their social and emotional 
maturity; the réle of sex, idealism, and 


religion in adolescent development; 
and the adjustments between the 
young person, his parents, and the 
community. Each chapter concludes 
with a list of study problems and ref- 
erences. Dr. Averill is head of the de- 
partment of psychology at the State 
Teachers College in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. Not only the content but the 
clear, vigorous style of his book make 
it noteworthy. 

e* e @ 

PERSONALITY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 


PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE, by J. E. Wallace 
Wallin (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
$3), is dedicated to ‘“‘the Parents and 
Teachers of America, the primary ar- 
chitects of the wholesome personality 
development of the nation’s children.” 











One of the illustrations from 
Thames Williamson’s story, 
The Lobster War 


Originally a large part of the material 
in the book was used in classroom and 
public lectures. The book itself, though 
arranged in textbook form, is free 
from difficult technical terms and 
suited to the use of thoughtful parents. 
The writer’s plan is to explain what 
a healthy, well-adjusted personality is, 
then to describe the symptoms of mal- 
adjustment, and after that to discuss 
the different mechanisms, both the 
faulty and the desirable, whereby 
poorly-adjusted people attempt to 
solve their problems. The successful 
methods are (1) substitution of new 
activities for those that are giving 
trouble, and (2) sublimation, the ex- 
altation of an unworthy urge into 
something useful and acceptable— 
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such as irrational fear sublimated into 
reasonable caution, or a pugnacious 
disposition into warfare against social 
and moral evils. 

It is uncommon to find a book on 
this subject so full and detailed and at 
the same time so easy to read. 

ee @ 


A NEW ENGLISH TEXT 

The Atlantic Prize for the best high 
school English textbook was awarded 
to SPEAK! READ! WRITE!, by Elizabeth 
Crowe Hannum (Boston: Little, 
Brown. $1.50). The prize of $4,000 was 
offered by the Atlantic Monthly Press 
and Little, Brown & Co., in the hope 
of encouraging the writing of fresh 
and original textbook material. The 
judges in the contest were Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs of Teachers College; Clar- 
ence Stratton, Directing Supervisor of 
English in Cleveland, Ohio; and Ellery 
Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Mrs. Hannum, the successful 
contestant, was for thirteen years head 
of the Department of English in the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
She has tested the procedures which 
she has prescribed in her book. Con- 
spicuous qualities of the work are its 
vitality, its skilful provision for re- 
teaching without seeming to repeat, 
and the unusual quality of the quota- 
tions employed. 
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EDUCATING FOR SAFETY 


A book for which there is genuine 
and urgent need is MAN AND THE 
MOTOR CAR, edited by Albert W. Whit- 
ney (New York: National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Single copies, $1 postpaid; 10 or more, 
45 cents each, f.o.b. New York). Mr. 
Whitney, who is vice-president in 
charge of education in the National 
Safety Council, observes that we have 
shown little fighting spirit in the face 
of the hazard that the automobile has 
created. “Such an attitude,” he de- 
clares, “has no place in our modern 
civilization. This is not the age of re- 
signation; we do not have to submit 
to evils today; we can conquer them.” 

MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR is a means 
of combating the evil of automobile 
hazards, by providing a textbook on 
good driving for use in high schools. 
The “dangerous age” among drivers is 
youth. “Up to the present time, the 
young driver ... as far as can be 
learned has a decidedly worse record 
than the average for all drivers.” We 
need a new generation made up of 
boys and girls in our high schools who 
have the right attitude of mind about 
the safety of the road. 

Mr. Whitney’s book explains the 
mechanism of the automobile, tells 
how to drive under ordinary and spe- 
cial conditions, advises concerning the 
maintenance of the car, and empha- 
sizes the nature, causes, and means of 
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Would it be worth 
35 cents a day? 


UCKED away in countless hearts 
lies this bright hope—‘“‘Someday, a 
little place in the country.” 

It whispers to the weary, trudging 
homeward from their work. It heartens 
the harried. It is the week-end shrine 
of thousands. 


The father herds his little brood into 
the family car. Away they go—to the 
crest of some far hill. In the valley nes- 
tles a snug little home. And there are 
trees and soft, warm fields, and there is 
peace. “Look!” he says, “We'll have a 
place like that one of these days.” 

Tragic indeed, that only the few will 
ever have it. For, left to ways of 
their own designing, few will ever 


regularly, can, through the power of 
compound interest, return to you at the 
end of fifteen years $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000 or more. An Investors Syndi- 
cate representative can show you how 
this money will be protected during 
these years, by an institution which has 
mastered and will apply for you the 
best rules of finance as history and ex- 
perience have developed them. 


Ask him to explain the Living Pro- 
tection plan. Meanwhile, write Investors 
Syndicate, Dept. NP-64, for a booklet 
every thinking man should read—*A 


New Plan of Life.” 








have sufficient money. 


Tragic indeed, when we realize 
that any man who has fifteen years 
of earning power left—even a mod- 
erate earning power—can make a 
financial success of his life . . . if 
he will but realize and apply this 
simple truth: 

“Tf you add a little to a little and 
do this often enough, soon that little 
will become great.” 


Small sums of money put aside 
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The subscription rate, effective 
with this issue, is $1.50 a year. 
For a limited period the former 
rate of $1 a year will be available 
in order to give all present sub- 
scribers an opportunity to extend 
their subscriptions for another 
year for $1. 


Every home needs the National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine. It is at- 
tractive to look at, refreshing to 
read, and never was a magazine 
published with more regard for the 
needs and interests of parents. 


Don’t wait until tomorrow or next 
day to take advantage of this offer! 
Time has a habit of flying by and 
before we realize it we have left un- 
done something we fully intended 
to do! Send or give your subscrip- 
tion today to your P.T.A. maga- 
zine chairman. If you do not have 
the name and address handy, or do 
not expect to see the chairman 
right away, mail your subscription 
to magazine headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Give the name of 
your P.T.A. and we'll see that the 
chairman gets proper credit. 
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avoiding accidents—all with lists of 
questions at the end of the book. It is 
an invaluable possession for every 
driver, young or old. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


The efforts of a Maine lobster fish- 
erman to combat the ring of middle- 
men who were keeping all the profits 
make a genuinely interesting story for 
older boys as Thames Williamson deals 
with the situation in THE LOBSTER 
War (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. $2). 

Somewhere in the waters of Penob- 
scot Bay, the Sennetts, father and two 
boys, pulled their lobster pots, sold 
their lobsters at a constantly dimin- 
ishing price to the association, and de- 
cided to do something about it. The 
story of their struggle to maintain an 
independent pound is as exciting as 
was any of rebellion and incidentally 
tells all about catching lobsters. This 


book should have a high rating be- | 


cause it makes an adventure out of a 


way of earning a living and a real 


economic situation, and because of the 
quality of the workmanship. 


True stories about the beginnings 
of American manual arts form the 
contents of a book by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey called CHILDREN OF THE 
HANDICRAFTS (New York: Viking. 
$2). Miss Bailey has hunted in old 
letters and diaries, genealogies, and 
local histories and re-told in story form 
the accounts she found of boys and 
girls who had a part in the develop- 
ment of crafts in this country. For 
example, there is the story of Betsy 
Metcalf, of Providence, R. I., who, in 
1799, as a twelve-year-old girl, is be- 
lieved to have made the first straw hat 
to be manufactured in the United 
States. Another example is that of lit- 
tle Rebecca Lefferts who whiled away 
the snowbound weeks in an Ohio cabin 
by making patchwork quilts. More 
famous ‘‘children of the handicrafts” 
are Duncan Phyfe, Henry Thoreau, 
Johnny Appleseed, and Paul Revere. 


The keynote of World Youth, a 
newspaper for young people, pub- 
lished by the Commonwealth Press, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, under the 
editorship of Maude Meagher, is world 
neighborliness. News of the world, 
comment on plays, motion pictures 
and books, illustrations, and a contin- 
ued story are some of the features. 
The selection of news and the literary 
style are of high quality. Its national 
advisory council includes Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, former president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50 in the 
United States, $2.25 abroad. 
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Stamp of Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE is 
in itself a stamp of merit. 
In accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE considers the relia- 
bility of the product, the repu- 
tation of the firm advertising, 
and the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If there 
is the slightest doubt about any 
product or company a careful 
investigation is made before 
the advertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to feel 
they can rely with confidence 
upon the entire contents of the 
magazine including the adver- 
tising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. While 
every precaution is taken to 
insure accuracy, we cannot 
guarantee against the possi- 
bility of an occasional change 
or omission in the preparation 
of this index. 
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